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PROCEEDINGS OF GENERAL SESSION AT PITTSBURG. 


HE State Educational Association met 


eS | 


sea-shore, and standing on the beach look- 


a 


in the Alvin Theatre, Pittsburg, and 
was called to order by President Flick- 
inger at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
July 2, 1902, with the largest attendance 
ever witnessed at an opening session. In- 
deed, the interest manifested by the teach- 
ers of the two cities and the State of 
Allegheny, as measured by the attend- 
ance at the sessions, was as marked as 
the royal generosity of their provision for 
the entertainment of the membership. 
The music also deserves especial mention; 
it was all good, some of it very fine; the 
work of the children was a surprise; the 
Templar Quintette harmonized beauti- 
fully—altogether this branch deserved 
the high appreciation we heard frequently 
expressed. The decoration of the meet- 
ing-place was not forgotten; certain tall 
vases on the platform, filled with bloom- 
ing roses, made a picture to be remem- 
bered. 
Devotional services were conducted by 
Rev. H. H. Marlin, of the Fourth United 
Presbyterian church of. Pittsburg. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Hon. A. J. Robertson, representing the 
Recorder of the city, made the opening 
address of welcome much as follows : 

Teachers as a rule are very punctual, and 
regard this a valuable element of discipline 
—with children. [Laughter. The session 
was called for 9:30.] I am reminded of an 
urchin who was taken on an outing to the 





ing at the stretches of sand, heaved a sigh 
of satisfaction and said it was the first time 
he had ever seen enough of anything: those 
who have been here this morning can say 
with him that they have seen enough of 
something. It seems rather a peculiar thing 
to make an address of welcome to people 
who come to Pittsburg—the city itself is a 
welcome, with its history and its present 
development. We know it is a great city, 
and we believe it is the greatest in the 
world; in many respects this is undoubtedly 
true. Our tonnage is greater than that of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia com- 
bined—greater than London and Liverpoot 
combined. We are also a great community 
on the line of intelligence. Our conserva- 
tory at the Park is one of the finest in the 
world owned by a ee. We will 
have in the near future a library that wilt 
be the finest in the world. We have also in 
contemplation the greatest technical school 
ever conceived of, and perhaps no other 
man could have conceived of it but Andrew 
Carnegie. 

But the greatness of our people in the 
future depends on the work of your hands, 
who make the coming men and women. 
You have a great responsibility as repre- 
sentatives of a system that stands for the 
development and advancement of the brains 
of the nation—for brains rule the world. 
Through the development of the brain has 
the dug-out been superseded by the ocean 
steamer, the stage coach by steam and elec- 
tricity. The school system you represent 
has changed the character of nations; wars 
are less numerous since you have demon- 
strated that the pen is mightier than the 
sword. The school is a mill grinding as 
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near as may be a uniform grist, regardless 
of the quality of grain. Our system is truly 
American, maintaining the foundation 
_— of government and directing the 
forward march of progress by educating 
alike the children of the people. All our 
development, as individuals and as a nation, 
is due to our school system, and he who 
would injure or destroy it is an enemy to 
progress. Standing for no party, no church, 
no creed, no faction, greater than armies or 
fleets, it leads the way to prosperity and 
honor. Need I urge you to guard it well, 
and fill nobly your place in this great insti- 
tution? 

I have come before you as the representa- 
tive of the Recorder, who was unable to be 
ones. and in his behalf extend to you the 

eedom of our city. I have not the keys 
with me [laughter], but I proclaim you at 
liberty to do what you please so long as you 
do not break the law. Even if a few gentle- 
men should be so unfortunate as to fall b 
the wayside, I am City Solicitor, and will 
see that they are taken care of. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 


Supt. SAMUFL ANDREWS, of Pittsburg, 
made the second address of welcome, as 
follows: 


It becomes my pleasant duty to welcome 
you to Pittsburg. That this duty assigned 
to me by the Executive Committee is not a 
mere perfunctory performance because an 
address of welcome has become a custom, I 
can only give you my hearty assurance, 
and let our acts of hospitality during the 
next few days speak for themselves. [also 
hasten to assure you that in this brief wel- 
come I shall not turn loose. upon your 
devoted heads the flood-gates of Uncle Sam’s 
census reports to prove Pittsburg’s indus- 
trial leadership of the world, although the 
chapters in those darling literary works 
under the head of Pittsburg tell a wonder- 
ful story of steel, iron, coal, natural gas, 
petroleum, glass, aluminum, carborundum 
and electricity, and of a tonnage on our 
rivers and railroads almost beyond belief. 
I shall not, I say, inflict these startling, 
staggering statistics “ you at this time 
—you know where to find them when you 
want them—but you shall go, if you choose, 
and see for yourselves how the armor plate 
for our battle-ships is made, and where the 
most powerful electric motors in the world 
are constructed; you shall see coal fleets by 
the acre, and the workings of free-slack- 
water navigation; you shall see our free 
libraries, art galleries, museums, conserva- 
tories, parks and zodélogical gardens, and 

ou shall see some of our mills in operation 

y night from the top of Mt. Washington, 
although I warn you that James Parton 
wrote in the Adlantic Monthly over thirty 
(30) years ago, that this scene resembles 
Hades with the lid off. 

I welcome you not only in the name of 
Pittsburg proper, but of that Greater Pitts- 
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burg which will soon be a municipal verity, 
as it already is a practical fact, and which 
includes nearly all of Allegheny county— 
the county that Abraham Lincoln styled 
‘the State of Allegheny ’’ on account of the 
patriotic promptness and liberality with 
which it sent troops to the front during the 
Civil War. This Greater Pittsburg in- 
cludes three cities, forty-five (45) boroughs 
and twenty-six (26) townships, with a popu- 
lation approximating 750,000, and is not 
absorbed entirely in industrial expansion, 
but finds time and inclination to provide 
public school property valued last year at 
over nine (9) millions, to employ three 
thousand (3000) teachers, and to give the 
blessings of the public school to 150,000 
pupils. When you first met in this city, a 
paceeny of such a showing to-day would 

ave been dangerously risky to the 
prophet’s reputation for sanity and laughed 
away as utterly Utopian. 

It seems eminently fitting that this, the 
semi-centennial of your organization, should 
be observed by your meeting in Pittsburg. 
The State Teachers’ Association was orga- 
nized at Harrisburg in 1852, but that preli- 
minary meeting was called by Pittsbur 
educators, in which call Philadelphia an 
Lancaster subsequently concurred. The 
first regular meeting was held at the Grant 
School in this city, not far from where you 
are now assembled, in August, 1853, and 
about 132 members were enrolled. At your 
meeting last year 2015 was the enrollment, 
and at this meeting a still better record will 
be made. If this does not show progress, 
then figures do not always tell the truth, 
and this Association had better go into 
liquidation. 

The Executive Committee in charge of 
that first meeting in Pittsburg in 1853 
seemed to have queer ideas about the time 
of assembling, as the Association met on 
Friday and continued over Sunday. This 
I learned from the School Journal, the organ 
of this Association, and which contains the 
only complete record of its proceedings to 
be found anywhere. 

The Association then met semi-annually. 
The next year, 1854, James Thompson, a 
Pittsburg teacher, was president. 

In 1861, at Lewisburg, Andrew Burtt, that 
sturdy advocate of intellectual light and 
liberty, who was so long the Nestor of Pitts- 
burg educators, served as president. Then 
came Geo. P. Hays, at the accidental meet- 
ing in this city in 1873, Geo. J. Luckey at 
Shippensburg in 1874, J. P. Andrews at 
Pottsville in 1882, John Morrow at Harris- 
burg in 1885, and Samuel Hamilton at 
Media in 1894, a roster which shows Alle- 
gheny county’s continuous interest in this 
Association, and which vouches for the 
genuineness of the welcome at this time. 

I know of no other organization, social, 
scientific, ecclesiastical, political or other- 
wise, that has done so much for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania as this Teachers 
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Association. For fifty years its influence 
has been felt through wholesome legislation 
and through the circulation of intelligence 
that cultivated a public sentiment in favor 
of the public school system, which distinctly 
said ‘‘ hands off’’ to all who would mar its 
symmetry. Through all this eventful half 
century it has kept its eye upon the Legis- 
lature at Harrisburg, and by judiciously 
influencing that body when it was enjoying 
a lucid interval it secured the passage of 
wise measures which have redounded to the 
improvement of the schools and conse- 
quently to the general welfare. Among its 
achievements in this direction are increased 
minimum school terms, State Normal 
Schools, the county superintendency, teach- 
ers’ institutes, a separate State School 
Department, increased State appropriations, 
free text-books, compulsory attendance and 
others, to say nothing about what it has 
done along lines that could not be accom- 

lished by Act of Assembly, such as elevat- 
ing the standard of qualification among 
teachers, stimulating the worthy endeavor 
of pupils, and giving to local school officers 
a ci ner idea of the magnitude of their 
calling. 

In emphasizing the importance of this 
Association’s work I cannot do better than 
repeat in substance what has so often been 
said on occasions similar to this, that in so far 
as it represents character there is no organi- 
zation which has so surely, so potently, so 
actually, so generally pervaded the life of 
the State, its social, intellectual and civic 
economies. as the one whose members meet 
here to-day. Holding these views, and 
feeling that respect for this body which 
these views imp y I can assure you in the 
name of the teachers of Allegheny county, 
and those of the cities embraced within its 
limits, a sincere welcome to the Iron City. 

Your Executive Committee has provided 
a rarely entertaining feast of reason; the 
local committee will do the rest in playing 
the part of hosts and in carrying out the 
amenities thus incumbent upon them. The 
freedom of the city is yours ; we are ready 
to receive you. Enjoy yourselves, make 
yourselves at home, and we trust that when 
the labors of this convention are completed, 
and you return to your homes, you will 
take with you pleasant memories of your 
visit to Pittsburg. 


RESPONSES. 


The first to respond to the welcome was 
Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., of Indiana State 
Normal School, who spoke as follows : 


Thrice before has this body met in Pitts- 
burg. Twenty-nine years ago, in 1873, Dr. 
George P. Hays, President of Washington 
and Jefferson, was Vice-President of this 
body, and in the absence of the President, 
Edward Gideon, Esq., of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided over all the sessions. Liberty Hall 
was the place of meeting. Weare told bya 





chronicler of the day that the attendance 
from all parts of the State was checked by 
the wet weather and by a report that cholera 
was prevalent in the city. Eighteen years 
earlier, in August, 1855—forty-seven years 
ago—this body held the semi-annual ses- 
sion here and the establishment of Normal 
Schools was the chief topic. The Associa- 
tion had its origin in a meeting held in 
Harrisburg in December, 1852, presided over 
by the Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes. In Pitts- 
burg, in the following August—1853—the 
first meeting was held under the constitu- 
tion. The President was J. H. Brown, of 
Philadelphia. The place was thethird ward 
school building. J. P. Wickersham, of Lan- 
caster, and J. M. Barnett, of Indiana, were 
upon the executive committee. Thomas H. 
Burrowes, editor of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, read a paper upon Normal Schools 
that roused the Association to an extended 
discussion and received its full endorsement. 
The establishing of teachers’ institutes was 
discussed. A committee was appointed also 
to report upon the subjects of County Super- 
intendents and a State Superintendent. 
Thus the four great agencies, the State 
Superintendency, the County Superinten- 
dency, the County Institute and the Normal 
School, received their first impetus in that 
first meeting held in this city. The great 
school law of 1854 was enacted the next 
year. At that time the average of teachers’ 
salaries in Allegheny county was, for men, 
$28.00; for women, $16.00. To-day for men 
it is $73.55, and for women $45.41. : 
This body has now a constituency in every 
township in the Commonwealth, unvexed 
by political or religious differences, aggre- 
gating 1,161,524 gathered in twenty-nine 
thousand schools under one hundred and 
forty-one superintendents. Eleven and a 
third millions of dollars are spent for teach- 
ers. Nearly twenty-three millions of dollars 
were spent last year for public instruction. 
We represent those who thirty years hence 
will control all that you now direct. We 
are here trustees of their interests to discuss 
the best method of preparing for their en- 
trance upon their inheritance. This is a 
cease for the coronation of the coming 
ings. The interests here represented at- 
tract the attention of the world. No one of 
the states of the Union has more thoroughly 
invaded the world with her products than 
Pennsylvania. Her oil, rails, engines, elec- 
trical supplies and agricultural implements 
rule the markets. Her ships plow the main 
under many flags and her bridges span the 
streams and gorges of the world, and no part 
of the state contributes more to her exports 
than Pittsburg. This intelligent energy of 
our people has startled the world, and they 
are coming here to study the methods pur- 
sued in the education of our people. It is 
remarkable that our own people were not 
aware of the relative excellence of our edu- 
cational system until very recently. German 
schools, lower and higher, were lauded upon 
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our institute platforms. The systems of 
other states were held up for imitation. 

Within the past decade the foreign super- 
intendents in our great industrial estab- 
lishments have, to a great extent, been 
supplanted by men trained in the technical 
institutions of Pennsylvania. We are here 
to discuss the principles and methods that 
have been instrumental in securing this 
high eminence and to endeavor to apply 
them more fully. We know our deficien- 
cies; we are stirred by the manifest possibil- 
ities. If the’results achieved, as measured 
by the world’s standards, have been won- 
derful, what may we expect when teachers 
throughout the State are what it is possible 
to make them? when superintendence is as 
close and as highly skilled as it should be? 
when libraries and high schools are found 
in every township, and when school terms 
are proportioned in length to the importance 
of education ? 

We are here to co-operate with you in 
making a greater Pittsburg, a more aggres- 
sive competition in the markets of the world 
by the whole Commonwealth, a more effect- 
ive army and navy, a nobler race of men 
and women. Our first meeting in your cit 
was a memorable one. Could we look bac 


upon this one as fraught with as much 
good to education in our State, we would be 
content. 


Further response to the addresses of 


welcome was made by Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, of Steelton, as follows: 


It is my a as well as my pleasure 
to be one of those selected to respond to our 
cordial welcome. It was remarked last year 
at Philadelphia that some who read the 
newspapers might have felt they needed to 
go there armed with a shot-gun ; no such 
contemplation could find place this year, 
since we knew we were coming to a city so 
remarkably free from political disturbances! 
[Laughter.] We have come together both 
to benefit and to be benefited. The day is 
gone by when the State Educational Asso- 
ciation or any body of teachers needs to 
apologize for itself. We are assembled from 
every corner of the State, representing the 
whole Commonwealth, to uplift the whole 
ee and Pittsburg, and all 

tween. We hope to help both you and 
ourselves, and so to make a legitimate com- 
bination of selfishness and altruism. No 
one could remain in a condition of lethargy 
here ; as some one has said, ‘‘ you couldn’t 
go through even in sleeping-car without 
getting awake.”’ 

We shall receive inspiration to industry 
and efficiency from og splendid educa- 
tional leadership. The State of Allegheny 
is the home of Hamilton and Morrow and 
Andrews, as well as thousands of other 
faithful teachers, many of whom are here 
with us this morning. It is the home of 
the man whose work is to-day touching the 
world as perhaps no other—Andrew Car- 
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negie. We will learn here how far better it 
is to spend money upon the formative period 
of life than to wait until it is a question of 
punishing criminals. As Franklin once 
when asked for a contribution to a church 
bell said he preferred sense to sound, and 
presented books instead, so on the grand 
scale to-day we have enlightened liberality 
placing libraries all around us. Instead of 
spending money hunting down and punish- 
ing criminals, let us give the young good 
books. We do not know when another 
Horace Mann may wander into our library, 
and take up a book that will mould his life 
into a blessing to the world. 

We owe it to our friends to add that we 
have been gratified with the arrangements 
made for our comfort and pleasure, and 
thank you for your cordial welcome. 

Miss Frank Huntly sang ‘‘ The Holy 
City.”’ 

The meetiugs of Departments and Con- 
ferences set down in the programme for 
this afternoon were on motion postponed 
until to-morrow, that all might take part 
in the excursion down the Obio. 


SUPERVISION FROM THE TEACHER’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Principal W. M. Pierce, of Ridgway, 
read a paper on this subject, as follows: 


I like the word standpoint as given in the 
subject of thisdiscussion. It indicates that 
the teacher has a right to a standing-place— 
not to a view-point or a k-hole, from 
which she must dodge back or where she 
must hide herself when the superintendent 
or school director happens to glance in her 
direction, but a ground which is hers of 
tight, on which ske may stand upright and 
fearlessly view her surroundings. The in- 
fluence of the teacher on our children, 
through the force of her example, if no 
other reason were to be found, demands 
that she have some independence, some 
known rights that she shall dare to main- 
tain; that she shall be a womanly woman, 
not a timid servant. So we view this ques- 
tion from the teacher’s standpoint. 

Looking out, then, through the teacher’s 
eyes at her surroundings, we seek first to 
establish the premises of the argument or 
the basis of the discussion which we shall 
make. To this end some conditions must 
be assumed. Let us make these conditions 
as simple, and therefore as inclusive, as 
possible. In technical language, let us 
narrow the content and thus widen the ex- 
tent of our terms. 

We assume then in regard to the teacher, 
on the one hand, that she is honestly trying 
to do her best, and on the part of the super- 
intendent, on the other, that he is honestly 
trying todo his best. Here are two persons 
working together, each honest in his pur- 
pose, each working in a different sphere to 
accomplish the same end, that is, to do the 
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best for the school. No doubt you will sa 
these conditions are too simple to be real. 
The teacher wants to do her best, it is true; 
but she also wants to make a reputation, 
and she may have to modify her ideals in 
order to win approbation, and then, after 
all, her best will depend on her training, 
her ability and her disposition. The super- 
intendent, too, wants to do his best. He 
may be very hazy or very unwise in his 
ideas of how this best is to be accomplished, 
but he is very sure that with all his heart he 
desires his teachers to succeed. And surely 
he would be a very foolish, as well as a ve 
bad, superintendent who did not cheris 
such a desire. 

‘*But,’’ says the teacher, ‘‘ you stand to- 
day to represent me, and yet you do not 
fairly represent me, for I demand something 
more in my superintendent, if I am to follow 
his leading, than that he shall have good 
intentions. He must, too, be a man of 
ability to plan right systems and methods, 
one in whose judgments and decisions I can 
place confidence, a leader in educational 
thought whom I can safely and gladly fol- 
low. If you say nothing of his ability and 
regard only his intentions, then your dis- 
cussion has no interest for me.’’ 

This, then; opens the first topic of our 
theme. Suppose the superintendent has not 
the ability necessary to success; suppose 
his plan of organization is faulty, and that 
he is asking his teachers to follow imperfect 


and faulty methods; suppose the teacher 
feels sure from her own experience, and 
from the weight of —— authority, that the 


superintendent is blundering, and that he 
is asking her to do that which from a peda- 
gogical standpoint is wrong, what now is 

er duty? May she not feel justified, nay, 
even required by her duty to her pupils, to 
disregard the instructions of her superior so 
far as she dares? The writer has known 
teachers whose consciences were so pecu- 
liarly constructed, that while too sensitive 
to allow them to injure their pupils by the 
use of what they considered faulty methods 
under the direction of the superintendent, 
yet none the less these same consciences 
were so elastic as to offer no protest against 
an effort to deceive him by making him 
think the teacher was following his plans 
when she was not. But, setting aside these 
plainly unjustifiable deceptions, may the 
teacher ignore advice unless mandatory, and 
may she violate the spirit of wrong direc- 
tions, or those she considers wrong, if she 
obeys the etter? 

We believe there can be but one answer to 
these questions. The honorable teacher, 
the wise teacher, the successful teacher may 
———s the superintendent himself—her 
wisdom will lead her to do this deferential] 
—where she thinks suggestions are needed, 
and we believe that such suggestions will 
usually be welcomed and meet with careful 
consideration; but further than this she may 
not go. To fail to obey instructions given 





by the constituted authority is disloyalty ; 
to complain to others is both cowardly and 
ineffectual. She must ‘‘render to Czesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.’’ This course is 
not only right, but it is best. The teacher 
views her work from the standpoint of but 
three grades at most, her own and the ones 
directly above and below it. Very 7 
she thinks only of her own. That is well. 
She is not a —— officer, she is a 
teacher. Were she to step into the place of 
the supervisor and to get a view, not of one 
of the three grades, but of all the grades in 
the system, very possibly that whieh now 
— an absolute blunder would appear 
the very wisest course. For example, a 
teacher may think she is required to do 
work that should be done in a higher grade. 
But the superintendent sees what she does 
not see, that fifty per cent. of her pupils will 
finish but one more grade, and that they 
must learn these important facts, receive 
this essential training now or not at all. 
On the other hand the writer knew very 
well one of the very best primary teachers 
in the State, who made the grave error of 
trying to teach to children in a primary 

rade all the matters they were capable of 
earning. Reading, writing, spelling, num- 
ber, oe color, kindergarten games, 
geography, iterature, music, history, bot- 
any, biology, physics, weather forecasting, 
etc., etc., were on the weekly programme. 
Whatever this woman taught she taught 
well, but her vision included only her own 
year’s work, and she taught as though these 
children were never to have another chance 
to learn anything. It was only the restrain- 
ing hand of the superintendent, which was 
no doubt often irksome to her, that saved 
her from failure, and yet he was never 
wholly successful in keeping her from. in- 
troducing subjects outside the course. We 
repeat, then, that if a teacher is dissatisfied 
with the course or the methods prescribed 
it is her privilege, no doubt often her duty, 
to make a definite and respectful statement 
of what she considers wrong and what right, 
giving her reasons therefor to the superin- 
tendent himself; but she should always re- 
member that the superintendent has a bet- 
ter a of viewing the field, and 
that his judgment must be final. Even in 
cases where the teacher knows that from 
any and every standpoint ee the shadow 
of a doubt the superintendent’s method is 
be she must follow it or resign, if she 
would do her duty. She must do this 
because by the very acceptance of her 
panes she has promised to follow it; 
ecause to refuse to obey the legally consti- 
tuted authority, except in cases so notorious 
as to demand revolution, is to subvert law 
and order and government; because, finally, 
to follow a wrong method faithfully is the 
surest and quickest way to procure its 
abolishment. 

We turn next to the personal relations of 
the teacher to the superintendent, and here 
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the cardinal point seems to us to be this: 
that the teacher’s dignity and standing in 
the eyes of her pupils must be maintained, 
even though that of her supervising officer 
should suffer in comparison. This is due 
not so much to herself as to her school. She 
is the hourly and immanent inspiration and 
guide to her pupils. No one but the mother 
comes into such close and constant contact 
with the child’s life. He knows the super- 
intendent at a distance; he knows him as a 
sort of other—if not always higher—worldly 
being, who now and then drops from above 
or rises from beneath, as the case may be, 
into his ken. If the school system be a 
small one, the pupils may be on more inti- 
mate terms with the superintendent, they 
may respect and admire him, but the teacher 
after all is the leading factor of influence in 
the school life. Her reputation and dignity 
must be maintained at all hazards, for to 
humiliate her is to displace the pole-star in 
the child’s firmament. The superintendent 
must treat her .with respect, deference, 
friendliness before her pu ils. But suppose 
he is a boor, that he treats her with contempt 
when he should show respect, that he is 
dictatorial when he should seem deferential, 
that he is sour and unfriendly when he 
should be helpful. What shall the teacher 
do? The answer is plain; she should en- 
deavor by her own tact, by worth, by win- 
ning and friendly ways, to gain the defer- 
ence which is her due. If these qualities 
fail to win the superintendent, they will do 


better than that, they will win the pupils, | 


and her point is gained. But let the teacher 
beware that she try not to secure respect 
and deference by haughtily demanding 
them. If she always stands coldly on her 
dignity and treats her co-worker with too 
much condescension, she will not cultivate 
that relation which is essential to her suc- 
cess. She should temper her awesomeness 
toward the superintendent with mercy—the 
poor man has much to bear. 

It is, alas! too true that the superinten- 
dent is often a bore. He has his pet theories, 
and these he insists upon and administers 
to the teacher ad nauseam. The wise teacher 
will learn to accept these not only patiently, 
but with what enthusiasm she can com- 
mand. Opposition will only cause them to 
be more persistently and disagreeably thrust 
upon her. The rather let her take her cue 
from him and parade them in his face as 
often as he would like to parade them in 
hers, and do it first, and she will lead him to 
see the tediousness of his overworked the- 
ories. A man usually tires of a hobby that 
is much ridden by others, especially if it is 
broken to the side saddle. 

Let the teacher learn another lesson from 
this, and not in her turn become a bore to 
the superintendent. The writer well re- 
members one teacher, and a most excellent 
one, too, whose hobby was the neatness of 
her children’s written work, with choice 
specimens of which she pestered him early 
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and late, in season and out of season. She 
even stopped him on the street in the midst 
of a pouring rain, when he had no umbrella, 
urging him to exclaim over the beauties of 
a writing lesson which she carefully pro- 
tected with her mackintosh, while the rain- 
drops trickled from her umbrella down the 
back of his neck. She called at his house at 
meal time and at bed time with great bundles 
of papers, asking him to select the choicest 
of the choice ‘‘just to please the children.’’ 


- At last, at the boarding-house table, at which 


he had become, for a time, her fellow-sufferer, 
on a warm summer day, when he was worn 
and weary with the preparations for com- 
mencement, she brought from under her 
napkin, where in treachery and malice she 
had hidden them, a pile of those awful 
papers, and leveling them at him across the 
table, drove him hungry and haggard from 
his hash to seek his pastor and to withdraw 
his church letter for a season, that he might, 
in adequate terms, express the thoughts 
that welled within him. The teacher with- 
out a hobby is, no doubt, a mediocre teacher, 
but the teacher who parades her hobby is a 
trial to her friends. Not all peculiarities 
can be classed as hobbies, but the teacher 
who is never satisfied with the supplies fur- 
nished, the teacher who calls at the office 
often and visits so long that one is tempted 
to send for her trunk, and the teacher with 
other eccentricities too numerous to men- 
tion, may let go of an influence she can ill 
afford to lose. She may insist on her own 
rights; let her respect those of others. 

But it should never be forgotten that the 
teacher is the teacher, and teaching, not 
superintending, is that for which the schools 
exist. As in war it is the man behind the 
gun and not the gold-laced officer who wins 
the victory, so in school it is the woman be- 
hind the desk who does the real work. The 
superintendent, from his vantage point sees 
the whole field, and with all the wisdom at 
his command he plans the mone. To 
the teacher he unfolds his plan so far as it 
concerns her, and she now becomes the ad- 
ministrator of his plan in her own domain. 
It is not right that her time and vitality be 
taken by planning the system. She hasa 
higher work. She may not approve the 
system, but for it she is not responsible. 
She must not occupy her attention and her 
strength fretting about that which she can- 
not change. Conditions are never ideal. 
Very likely the superintendent is doing the 
best he can under his board; the board is 
doing the best it can under its constituents. 
Their ideals are modified by the necessities 
of the case. Ifthe superintendent gives too 
much time to reforming his board, his 
schools will suffer from neglect; if the 
teacher tries to reform her superintendent, 
the chances are against her; he is an old 
and a hard case, difficult to reform; she 
must do the best she can with her pupils. 
She is a former, not a reformer. Let her 
not overlook the greater opportunity for the 
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less. Let her not sit down and moan over 
what cannot be helped, but, doing the best 
she can under the actual conditions, let her 
‘‘press toward the mark of her high call- 
ing.’’ If many of the teachers in our average 
school system would spend the time and 
vitality they now waste in fretting over the 
shortcomings of school boards and superin- 
tendents, they would not only be more 
happy, but they would accomplish a fourth 
more good in the world than they now do. 
I sometimes think, too, that it is because 
we have so much worrying over the un- 
avoidable that we grow so many old maids 
in the profession. 

Nor should we leave this point until we 
emphasize the fact that this view of the 
teacher’s province, while it limits, by no 
means belittles her sphere of usefulness. 
Shall the teacher feel that the superintend- 
ent’s position in life is superior to her own? 
By no means. ‘‘If the foot shall say, ‘ Be- 
cause I am not the hand I am not of the 
body,’ is it therefore not of the body?’’ 
Rather does this limitation exalt, since it 
defines her work. She becomes now not an 
assistant, but a principal. Beyond the limits 
of the general plan she may not go; within 
those limits she is supreme. It is she who 
touches the life of the child, and, more than 
any other, except the parent, makes or mars 
a soul. Christ, the great Teacher, called 
about Him disciples—learners—but the 
school He conducted was a normal school. 
He was a Teacher of teachers. He gave 
them model lessons in personal contact with 
others. He showed them by object lessons 
how to reach the individual; but His great 
work was not so much to teach pupils as to 
train teachers, The net result of His three 
years’ labor was to gather about Him a 
school of 120 disciples—a small school for 
the Son of God to secure by a three years’ 
effort, so we might think. But these were 
normal graduates, trained teachers; and 
within a few weeks after their graduation 
five thousand were added to the school in a 
singleday. The Superintendent transferred 
the responsibility and the honors to His 
teachers, and they have brought the world 
into His school. They did not understand 
the system; their ignorance of His plan is 
notorious; but they were loyal to their 
Superintendent. They loved and trusted 
Him, though they did not understand Him, 
and they kept His commandments, not 
troubling themselves much about the theory 
(they left that for the modern theologian). 
They followed His methods of absolute can- 
dor and close personal contact, and theirs 
has been the honor and the reward of suc- 
cessful teaching. 

So in the school work of to-day, the super- 
intendent has his own sphere and his own 
honors, and they are great; but they do not 
overshadow the work and the honor of the 
teacher; she has her place and it is secure. 
Her looks, her manner, her words are sub- 
jects of household discussion, where the 
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superintendent’s name is never mentioned. 
To many a child the teacher stands as the 
sole representative of the refinement, the 
health, the hope of a higher existence. 
Through her he gets his only glimpse of a 
happier and better life than is known in the 
sordid surroundings of hisown home. She 
is a messenger of hope and an uplifting 
force. The responsibility is enormous; 
every spark of her vitality, her soul-power 
is needed to meet the demands thus put 
upon her. In her relations to the superin- 
tendent, then, as in all the relations of her 
life, friendliness, hope, cheer, courage 
should be given and received. Let her 
waste no force in trying to do his duties or 
in planning his work, but rather let her ex- 
pect from him help in bearing her higher 
and greater responsibilities. Let her cur- 
tail the output of her vital powers on the 
side of administrative reform that she may 
give them to the kindling of healthful 
vitality, moral and intellectual, in the chil- 
dren under her care. If she comprehends 
the greatness of her own true work she will 
have little time or disposition to give her- 
self to anything but teaching, and she will 
draw upon the superintendent as the most 
immediately available source for all that . 
help in administrative details of which she 
should be relieved, and which it is his duty 
to give. Thus will be established relations 
of mutual confidence and respect, teacher 
and superintendent becoming co-workers; 
and while neither he nor she may attain 
their ideals for themselves or for each other, 
still they will accomplish all that the neces- 
sary limitations make possible. 

We have stated then in general terms 
what seem to us the leading gy es of 
the relations of the teacher to her superin- 
tendent. The numberless and more inter- 
esting, and perhaps more practical, details 
we have left for the discussion that follows. 
We have simply tried to block out some 
general truths. We may have gone wide of 
the mark, and doubtless we have left un- 
touched vital matters; yet it has seemed to 
us that in these relations of teacher and 
superintendent both she and he should re- 
member that she is the teacher and that 
these duties furnish sufficient work, respon- 
sibilities, and honor. She is likewise an 
interpreter of the ideas of the superintend- 
ent to the pupil, and thus her success is 
absolutely essential to his; for no matter 
how worthy may be his ideas, he cannot 
reach the pupil with them except through 
her. 


Supt. N. P. Kinsley, of Franklin, 
opened the discussion of the paper, say- 
ing it had expressed his opinions in the 
main, and he would not discuss it, but 
was ready to go even further on one line. 
The superintendency was invented by the 
State Teachers’ Association and estab- 
lished by the Legislature as a help to the 
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teacher, not to set up a dictatorship; and 
the teacher has a right to insist on the 
proper relation being recognized, and 
that within the walls of her school-room 
she shall be left at absolute liberty. 
What, then, is the use of the superin- 
tendent? may sometimes be a tolerably 
hard question to answer. The State pre- 
scribes what school work must be done, 
and lays upon the boards of directors the 
responsibility of getting it done. The 
boards pass the burden along to the 
teachers, and hold them responsible. 
Now, from the teacher’s standpoint, just 
how far may the superintendent legiti- 
mately interfere with the teacher’s way 
of doing things? Some are disposed to 
answer, ‘‘ Not at all;’’ neither superin- 
tendent, nor board, nor parent, nor any 
one else has the right to step in between 
the teacher and the pupils when in school. 
Shall the superintendent then become 
merely a statistician, a writer of reports? 
That will hardly be admitted. His true 

lace is in conference with the teacher. 

eachers are reasonable beings; let him 
confer with them, and after determining 
the general policy, leave the method with 
the teachers, where it belongs. There 
need be and should be no conflict—there 
is none in the nature of things. 

Supt. J. Anson Wright, of Bedford 
county, said supervision is a necessity in 
the county work, and its value is attested 
by a half century of results. We should 
give our attention to the means of ex- 
tending its influence and making it more 
effective. The organization of his schools 
and systematizing of school work are 
matters to which this officer should 
devote himself primarily. But in large 
counties the clerical work and physical 
labor of visitation are enough to tax the 
time and energy of one man; and as these 
are mandatory, the higher essentials can 
only be met by extra hours of labor, with 
weakened energy. Large extent of terri- 
tory, scattered schools, limited time in 
each, often under unfavorable conditions, 
large classes of teachers to examine, 
school laws and hand-books to distribute 
—all this is a large contract. Whatever 
can be done to relieve the superintendent 
from a portion of these minor duties 
should be done, so as to give him time 
to influence his schools along more im- 
portant lines. May we not properly ask 
to be emancipated from the bondage of 
this drudgery of detail, that we may work 
to better purpose? One way to help us 
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would be to reduce the number of pro- 
visional certificates by placing a limit on 
the number of years they may be re- 
newed. Where your county has a normal 
school or some other advanced institution, 
this question to some extent solves itself; 
but in the outlying counties it is different. 
Visitation is very unsatisfactory when 
you can visit but once, and not return to 
see if improvement has been made. Some 
teachers are careless if they know you 
will not come again. Young teachers 
need more help than it is possible to give 
them. All this would be helped if the 
State would send out the laws and hand- 
books direct, relieving us from the free 
book distribution, and giving time to 
apply our attention to supervision proper. 


WEAK POINTS THAT NEED ATTENTION. 


Dr. T. B. Noss, Principal of the State 
Normal School at California, Pa., read 
the following paper on this subject: 


I owe it to myself to say that I did not 
choose my subject. ‘‘The day we cele- 
brate’’ is near at hand, and I would fain 
magnify the merits of our school system 
and find proof of its excellence in our ex- 

anding industries and increasing wealth, 

ut your choice of a subject has denied me 
that pleasure. Mine is the ungrateful task 
of naming defects. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, when it is proposed to canonize 
some person of noble deeds and saintly life, 
some one, called the Devil’s Advocate, is 
appointed to expose the faults of this person 
and show why he should not be canonized. 
I have been given such a duty to perform 
with reference to our school system, and I 
will do the best I can. 

I find, as I think, a weak point in the 
employments of the school. 

I fear that some are but slightly educa- 
tive and some notatallso. The conditions 
of life have been vastly changed within a 
generation and the work of the schools has 
not changed at the same rate. The essen- 
tials of education are not at present the 
three R’s, but rather what Miss Ellen Terry 
calls the three I’s. When some one asked 
her to what her success in life was due, she 
said, ‘‘ The three I’s—industry, individual- 
ity, and imagination.’’ If I mistake not, 
the tendency in most schools to day is to 
check or prevent all three of these while en- 
deavoring to give pupils a knowledge of the 
three R’s. There has grown up a body of 
school practice based not upon what is good 
for the child, but what is convenient for the 
teacher; so it has come to pass that in many 
respects the schools do what they should 
leave undone and leave undone what they 
should do. We are like ships without a 
compass, racers without a definite goal. 
The weakest point in education is to mis- 
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take the true end. One teacher makes a 
virtue of school order, and through the city 
or county one hears of the a of that 
school. Order is better than disorder, but 
order is not the end of school work. An- 
other finds a better way of imparting a 
knowledge of subjects, but knowledge is 
not the end. Though the pupil have all 
knowledge and have not interest and motive, 
it amounts to nothing. To what shall we 
appeal in education? To the real needs and 
interests of the individual child. There is 
but one rule that will never fail us, and that 
is, Study and serve each child. Everything 
else must be secondary to this. School is 
but a contrivance to help the child. The 
rigidity of the curriculum must yield some- 
how to the needs of the individual child, 
and if it cannot be made to bend, it would 
be better in many cases that the child 
should be taken out of school. But some 
one says, ‘‘ Are we not making some pro- 
gress towards better things?’’ Yes, some, 
but far too slow. Within my own recollec- 
tion the child learned to read by memorizing 
the names of the letters at the school- 
master’s knee. Great pains were taken by 
the teacher to get the child through this 
toilsome process. Now, if some one were 
to offer to teach all the children in a primary 
school all the letters of the alphabet in five 
minutes, a wise teacher would, of course, 
reject the offer. How strongly we opposed 
the word method at first, and then all agreed 
that there was no other! Now we begin to 
doubt whether it fs necessary to teach the 
child how to read, by any method, if we only 
teach well what to read. What concerns 


the child outside of the school may not 


safely be neglected in the school. School 
studies must be viewed from the side of life. 
They must be given more meaning and in- 
terest. It would be better that a subject 
should not be taught at all than that it 
should be taught so as to disgust the mind 
of the learner. Interest is worth more than 
knowledge. Our rote method of teaching 
subjects from books has been handed down 
from a time when all learning was in manu- 
scripts and in costly books, and but few 
people were educated, and these taught 
others by memory processes. The strong 
tendency toward old forms of memory and 
mimicry in education is ——— of a 
monkey stage somewhere in the prehistoric 
past. Many of these school usages and 
processes are reminders of our infancy in 
education, and are not the products of our 
maturity. We have been boasting of things 
that are but vestiges of the primitive stages 
in our evolution; much as if a tadpole should 
take pride in a tail that it is so soon to lose. 
May not the near future reveal to us the fact 
that most of our present usages and methods 
are the outworn forms of an earlier era that 
have not yet been sloughed off? The evo- 
lution or elevation of education from the 
low plane of hearing and saying to the 
higher plane of thinking, and feeling and 
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doing is very slow, but itis sure. Did you 
ever know a true teacher to go back from 
the laboratory or field method in science to 
a text-book method, or from a library method 
in literature to a text-book method? Our 
schools should be under the sway of the 
future rather than of the past. 

Not only do we err in the means and 
methods of education, but we err even in the 
end sought. The goal aimed at by most 
teachers is learning, but as Prof. Dewey has 
truly said, ‘‘Mere learning is but a spec- 
ialty.’’ ‘‘ Hardly one per cent. of our people 
get a higher education. Hardly five per 
cent. get a high school education; less than 
fifty per cent. get to the end of the fifth year 
of the elementary school.’’ Are we to goon 
in this twentieth century ruthlessly sacri- 
ficing the interests of the great majority of 
the pupils to this medizeval notion of edu- 
cation? Mr. Schwab, in a late address, says 
pithily: ‘‘Success nowadays means appre- 
ciation of art, music, painting and money- 

etting also. The old Siendact of education 

as passed away.’’ President Patton’s 
speech at the installation of President But- 
ler at Columbia a few weeks ago was sig- 
nificant. He said then that it was time for 
college authorities to realize that young 
men nowadays do not go to college to be- 
come scholars, but to get a broadening view 
of life, a certain social training and a store 
of memories that will last them all through 
life. The idea that a school is a place where 
a child is to get all the knowledge that he 
can was once universal and is still preva- 
lent. It never was a good idea; it is to-day 
a reproach. The school above all else 
should be a social center. Mere learning is 
a narrow and selfish aim. Social service is 
a higher aim, either pedagogically or ethic- 
ally. As some one has said, ‘‘To say to a 
pupil, ‘Learn all you can,’ is as foolish as 
to say, ‘Eat all you can.’’’ In all prob- 
ability the man in this city or in this state 
who knows the most is not the most useful 
man, nor the richest man, nor the happiest 
man, nor the best man. The highest good 
or the greatest success in life does not de- 
pend so much upon knowing as upon feelin 
and doing. The best man is not measure 
by how he thinks, but how he feels and acts. 
“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.’’ 
Any kind of child training, whether in the 
school or in the home, that consists wholly 
or — in giving information is wide of 
the mark. It is not what you give to the 
child, but what he gives to you, that educates 
him most. Is it not deplorable that this 
Middle Age conception of education projects 
itself thus even into the twentieth century 
and dominates and dictates the employ- 
ments of a school? Is it not too bad that 
when so much has been done to enrich life 
in other respects, the subject matter of 
school instruction should still be as dry and 
lifeless as an Egyptian mummy? If we were 
ashamed of our defects there would be more 
hope of our speedy improvement. I have 
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referred to the fact that many teachers and 
superintendents point with pride, for in- 
stance, to what they call good order. But 
this good order is not the freedom of a well- 
regulated home, nor of a well-managed 
store, or of a shop or factory. What do you 
suppose it is? It consists of fifty young 
children seated each one at a desk. The 
desks are in straight lines. Each seat is 
screwed fast to the floor and each child is 
screwed fast to the seat. No child moves 
without permission. No tongue wags with- 
out permission, and then it is to say, not 
what the child wants to say, but what the 
teacher wants him to say. The teacher con- 
trols all the interests of the child’s soul and 
all the necessities of his body. All the 
children dothe same thing at the same time 
in the same way. The teacher is not quite 
satisfied even with this, but considers it the 
best that can be done under the circum- 
stances. The order would be perfect if the 
pupils were not human. Unfortunately for 
the teacher, some children have some origi- 
nality, some differ slightly from others; 
some are bright, others dull. All these 
things tend to impair the order. Thus a 
low idea of the end of education degrades 
the means to puerilities. A school principal 
in western Pennsylvania had a splendid 
teacher rejected by the board because she 
had not studied the Pollard method of 
reading. 

So it has frequently come to pass that the 
order of the school and the employments of 
the school do not reflect the real life of the 
home, the office, the street, the store, the 
place of amusement. All is unnatural, un- 
interesting, unprofitable. The natural in- 
terests of the child are ignored and artificial 
interests are brought in to take their place. 
Prizes are given, honor rolls are kept, names 
of pupils who never miss a day or a lesson 
are printed in the local papers, and other 
hurtful practices are resorted to to stimulate 
minds made sluggish by the dull routine of 
the teacher’s work. I have known parents 
to offer money rewards to children for 
getting high grades. I have known deli- 
cate, nervous children to toss upon their 
beds restlessly all through the night be- 
cause of examinations to be held the next 
day. We put children in competition with 
each other and reward the one who suc- 
ceeds. This is cruel and unjust. We 
would not make them compete in lifting, or 
jumping, or singing. Why should we in 
memorizing or thinking? Children differ 
in mental processes as naturally as in 
height, weight, or color of hair. Now we 
add the spur of the marking system to 
make this competition stronger, and how 
vicious the whole business becomes! It 
injures both the weak and the strong. It 
tends to crush out hope in the weak and 
drive them early from school, and it feeds 
and fosters pride and false ambition in the 
strong. The teacher who shouid aid and 
inspire every child, especially the weak 
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ones, impresses a sense of inferiority upon 
the less gifted, and extinguishes hope. 
Why can’t children in school be dealt with 
as children in a good home, and each one 
be encouraged to do not ¢he best but his 
best? The school should respect and even 
wes | and foster the individuality of each 
child, No one should be retarded by the 
slower pace of others. The old district 
school that had many defects had this one 
great merit of letting each child go as fast 
as he chose without much comparison and 
competition with others. What a flagrant 
evil it is to put twenty or thirty children 
together in a class and keep them together 
for a year or more on the same work. A 
hundred causes are at work to make these 
children vary from each other. The teacher 
alone requires them not to. Education 
should be largely an individual matter. 

It is real knowledge that comes from 
doing, and not the veneer and counterfeit 
that results from listening, that the schools 
of to-day must impart. ‘ Be ye doers of the 
Word and not hearers only, deceiving your 
ownselves.’’ We always deceive ourselves 
when we think that power and skill come 
in a passive way. There is an old saying: 
‘God knows everything, because he made 
it.’’ So it is with the child. He knows 
what he makes and does, and it is this 
motor expression that evidences and per- 
fects the mental state. Let the thing be 
made or done. At least let the mental 
picture be clear. 

In the subject matter of instruction we 
often shut out the useful, the urgent in life 
and teach something antiquated and use- 
less. Our Dr. Philips, of West Chester, has 
told us that we teach in arithmetic some 
things, like ‘‘Arbitration of Exchange,”’ 
that are not heard of in the actual business 
world. Prof. Dewey tells us that after the 
thing called ‘‘Compound Partnership’’ had 
disappeared from business life the problems 
relating to it staid in the arithmetics for 
two hundred years. Why? The only an- 
swer given is ‘‘For mental discipline.”’ 
Whenever one is unable to find any good 
reason for teaching what he does teach, he 
answers, ‘‘ Mental discipline.’’ Mental dis- 
cipline hides a multitude of sins. As if the 
Creator had made such a blunder as to put 
discipline in one class of subjects and utility 
in another instead of combining them in the 
same. This talk about mental discipline in 
useless subjects is a fraud. The child has 
no time to squander in that way. It is rob- 
bery to take his time forit. The best dis- 
cipline comes from doing useful things in a 
skillful way. Taking the time of pupils for 
what is useless deprives them of time to do 
what is useful. Have you ever found it 
desirable to know what you might have 
learned in school, but did not? Many a one 
has spent his time in school in learning 
dead forms of knowledge, and has gone 
through life ignorant of the names of the 
common flowers and plants at his feet, of 
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the trees of the forest, of the birds about 
him, of the constellations that fill the great 
meadows of heaven over his head. But 
some one says ‘‘If we don’t teach what we 
are now teaching, what shall we teach?” 
The Great Teacher gave us a golden rule, 
and we would never err in the subject matter 
of instruction if we were to follow it. ‘‘Do 
unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you.’’ The well informed teacher who 
will but ask himself what he would like to 
be taught, and how, and will teach that 
way, will not go wrong. 

I find a weak point, in the second place, 
in the ——— methods of teaching. 
Where there should be uniformity, there 
is wasteful variety; where there should 
be interesting variety, there is dull uni- 
formity. What do we mean by a method 
of teaching? To be exact, a method of 
teaching should correspond to the method 
of learning, as one-half of a sphere should 
fit the other. Teaching and learning are 
two phases of the same process. In Shake- 
speare’s time, one word ‘‘learn’’ covered 
both phases of the process. Now the mode 
or process of learning any new thing is not 
a variable one, but constant. It is the same 
for every child. Its conditions in any act of 
learning are these: 

I. A preparation of mind for that which 
is to be acquired. : 

II. A proper presentation of the facts. 

III. A process of adjusting new facts to 
previous and related knowledge. 

IV. A bringing forth through the process 
of thinking, certain working principles, or 
inferences, or conclusions, such as those we 
call definitions, rules, formulas and the like. 

V. The actual using of knowledge thus 
learned. 

Any method of teaching to be of value 
must conform to these necessary steps in 
the act of learning. The art of the teacher 
in every case is the same and is simply: 

I. To see that the soil of the pupil’s mind 
is prepared for the seed. 

II. To sow good seed, neither too little 
nor too much. 

III. To cultivate the growing grain. 

IV. To harvest a crop of conclusions, 
tules, definitions, principles and the like. 

ons To use these products for the purposes 
of life. 

At the best, all the teacher can do is 
to make conditions favorable, and then 
stand aside and let the seed grow. Hecan 
cultivate, but he cannot create anything 
except conditions. If he is not to blunder, 
he must know the soil, the seed and the 
adaptation of the one to the other. The 
teacher has but one problem, and that is to 
consider the minds of his pupils, how they 
grow. To promote this growth is his only 
aim, to make his art of teaching fit the 
nature of the learning process is his onl 
method. The only psychology that will 
Stay by him in the hour of need is the psy- 
chology of interest and of clear thinking. 
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The -_- knowledge of the subject matter 
that will meet the emergencies of the lesson 
hour is an intimate first hand knowledge of 
that which he proposes to teach. Now, Mr. 
President, the weak point in most prevail- 
ing methods of teaching in our public 
schools is that the so-called teacher does not 
teach, but crams and examines. He does 
not work for growth, but for information. 
He measures his progress and success in 
the book and not inthe boy. He does not 
bring vital and quickening truth to the 
living boy, but keeps a junk-shop with all 
sorts of dead and unrelated knowledge- 
lumps, stuck up on shelves labeled history, 
eography, arithmetic and grammar. The 
acts thus gained help in the examination, 
but not much in life. Rote learning is a 
delusion; perfect learning leads to action. 
It is what the child does on his feet rather 
than what he hears at his seat that educates 
him. We should view with distrust most 
of our routine school work. There is a sad 
lack of nutritious elements in it. Much of 
it is a lifeless form, productive of inertia 
and sometimes even of.stupidity. Brown- 
ing says: 

‘‘What good of giving knowledge if, because 

O’ the manner of the gift, its profit fail?” 


The basal idea of the recitation as usually 
conducted is wrong. The very word ‘‘reci- 
tation ’’ is objectionable for any school ex- 
ercise except declamation. Why should we 
expect the child to give back what he has 
learned in any set form of words? If he has 
As well ask the 


really learned it, he can’t. 
soil to give back the seed, or the organs of 
digestion to give back the food. Learning 
is a process of disintegration and assimila- 


tion. What is truly learned loses its iden- 
tity as a lump of knowledge and becomes a 
part of the working power of the mind. 
After eating we do not want to taste again 
what we have eaten, for that means poor 
digestion. The old system of having pupils 
recite their arithmetic, grammar, geography 
and history is wrong. If they have not 
already learned it, teach it to them. If they 
have learned it, let them learn something 
else. Repetition begets dulness. A parent’s 
commands lose force when repeated. The 
teacher’s function is not to assign lessons 
and have the pupil learn and repeat them 
to him, but to teach lessons and have the 
pupil reproduce them in his own way. It 
is a teacher’s business to teach, not merely 
to test. The child should not only not be 
required to recite a history or geography 
lesson, but he should be forbidden to. When 
he recites in the words of a book more than 
he understands, he should be rebuked. It 
is a species of false pretense that the teacher 
should at once expose. The common prac- 
tice encourages this very evil. The teacher 
counts as a virtue what is really a vice. 
Some one says, ‘‘ But we do not have teach- 
ers to do such skilled work as this would 
require.’’ Then getthem. This is notime 
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and certainly this is no country for such 
trivial occupations as are found in our 
schools. We imagine we can educate chil- 
dren as we fatten animals, by limiting their 
exercise and stuffing them. It is not knowl- 
edge we should seek so much as strength, 
skill, wisdom and character. The vital 
element in all education is training; the 
essential factor is interest. 

Our school rooms should be twice as large 
as they are and be more like shops and 
laboratories. Children should be on their 
feet as much as they wish and moving about 
as much as their work requires. When they 
are repressed, they are like plants that grow 
in the shade. The prevailing idea assumes 
that knowledge educates. It does not, neces- 
sarily. It is not what the child knows but 
his power of getting that counts for most. 
The great thing in education is to find the 
path of action and self-expression. Half 
of our school work is not worth doing. 
Hence most of the girls and nearly all of 
the boys leave school before the course is 
completed. Nobody really believes that 
such schooling is indispensable. All this 
should be changed immediately. Every 
hour of school work should be of real value 
and of intrinsic interest to the pupil. No 
honest teacher should try to justify dull 
methods and useless information by the 
plea of discipline and subsequent value. 
School is not a preparation for life, but a 
partofit. Lifeisaunity thronghout. Itis 
all one piece. Nothing pays in school that 
doesn’t pay afterwards. The habit should 
be formed of doing what is most worth do- 
ing, and of doing it well. Nocontrary habit 
should be formed. As the teacher stands zz 
loco parentis, so the school should be mod- 
eled after the best home, in occupations, 
methods, freedom and discipline. Instead 
of this, school has, become, as G. Stanley 
Hall says, ‘‘an artificial and sessile life, 
with few muscles used except for tongue or 
al ‘“*The curriculum is isolated from 

ife, poptiuetens ancient subject-matter 
and old methods long after they are super- 
seded by progress in business, letters, 
science and art.’’ There is ‘‘ wooden uni- 
formity ’’ and a “‘ persistent gravity toward 
form instead of content.’’ 

The third and last point to which I wish to 
call attention is Pennsylvania’ s low standard 
of qualifications for teachers. We are wont 
to place Pennsylvania at the head in the 
roll of states, or to make her the keystone 
of the arch; and in many respects she is 
first, or one of the first of this great sister- 
hood of states. The census of 1900 shows 
that of all the forty-five states, Pennsylvania 
stands first in the industries of iron and 
steel, coke, glass, and leather; second in 
textiles and printing; fourth in lumber 
and paper; fifth in boots and shoes; sixth 
even in tobacco. Now, where should 
this great Commonwealth stand in educa- 
tion? Should she not be first? Where 
does she stand? Far from first. Why? 
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Qualifications for teaching are toolow. A 
few days ago I had before me a company 
of one hundred and twelve teachers from 
various counties in this section of the State. 
Twenty-five of these began teaching in the 
public schools before they were eighteen 
years of age; seven of them before they were 
seventeen years of age. Seventeen of these 
one hundred and twelve have taught school 
within the last few years for less than $30 
per month. In 1881 State Superintendent 
Higbee reported that the average salary 
of male teachers in Pennsylvania was $33.66 
per month and of female teachers $29.03. 
Ten years later, 1891, Supt. Waller reported 
the average salary of male teachers as $40.59 

rt month and of female teachers as $30.90. 

en years later, 1901, Dr. Schaeffer reported 
the average salary of male teachers as $44.14 
per month and of female teachers as $38.23. 
In these twenty years of wonderful progress 
and prosperity epee pene has raised her 
average salary for male teachers only $10.48 
per month and of female teachers only $9 20. 
As with salaries, so with qualifications. 
The minimum requirements for teaching 
are very low indeed, and change but little 
from decade to decade, even in this era of 
progress. Thirty-five years ago a low-grade 
certificate was adopted. It was too low 
even then, and to show that it was but a 
temporary make-shift it was called the pro- 
visional certificate. Now after thirty-five 
years nearly 12,000 teachers in this great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania still teach 
on a provisional certificate. From the last 
report of a superintendent of a county near 
here I quote these words: ‘‘I examined 424 
applicants and granted 313 provisional cer- 
tificates.’’ Another superintendent says for 
last year: ‘‘In two of the largest and most 
able districts of the county the highest sal- 
ary paid to any teacher, male or female, 
graduate or beginner, veteran or novice, is 
$25 per month.’’ In a large county in the 
northern tier 511 teachers were employed. 
Three hundred and fifty-four of these held 
provisional certificates and 79 had never 
taught before. In a county in the central 
part of the State 289 teachers were em- 
ployed, and of these 168 held provisional 
certificates. The superintendent of one of 
the largest counties of western Pennsylvania 
reports that in one district the teachers’ 
wages were reduced from $23 to $22 per 
month. In collecting these facts from the 
last report of our State Superintendent I 
proceeded in the alphabetical order of the 
counties only as far as the letter C, not 
one-third through the list. I was then 
in a mental state that made it unwise to 
continue the search. The fact seems to 
be that while other leading States of the 
Union, such as Massachusetts, New York, 
Illinois, etc., require adequate preparation 
to teach, it remains true in Pennsylvania 
that almost anybody can teach school. 
There have been children not sixteen years 
old teaching in our State on this provisional 
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certificate. What a picture this is of educa- 
tion in the great Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, one of the very foremost States of 
the Union in wealth, population, industries, 
resources, but in education trudging along 
near the tail of the procession. We have 
lost companionship with such States as 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
even little New Jersey. Just after the Civil 
War, in the days when we were still drink- 
ing rye coffee, burning tallow candles, wear- 
ing home-spun clothes, cutting wheat with 
hand-cradles and threshing it with hand- 
flails, Pennsylvania adopted for teachers a 
provisional certificate that would tide us 
over those times of poverty and stress. 
Now, after 35 years, in these times of un- 
snag snag prosperity, what do we see? 

ore than 10,000 teachers still using that 
provisional certificate. No woman in this 
audience could be induced to stand on this 
platform attired in the fashionable hoop- 
skirts of the Civil War days. No farmer 
would now cut his crop or thresh it as he 
did then. But in education any old thing 
willdo. We have no educational prestige, 
and deserve none. Many of our most gifted 
sons have accepted calls to other States, 
Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Colorado and elsewhere, where their 
or erg work is better appreciated and 

tter paid, but none come to us. We give, 
but borrow none. We are impoverished by 
those who leave, we are enriched by none 
who come. We are left to suffer from in- 
breeding and educational dry-rot. 

Mr. President, if I have not expressed my 
dislike of the provisional certificate and its 
train of evils in nage sufficiently strong 
it is because I could not find words to ex- 
press my feelings. I presume the great 
majority of those present have long held 
the views here expressed. But it is some- 
times permitted to men to be sure they are 
right, even if they stand alone. Lincoln 
said, ‘‘If slavery is not wrong, nothing is 
wrong.’’ I say if the provisional certificate 
is not wrong, nothing is wrong. The worst 
of it is, the public mind is used to this state 
of things, and is not shocked by it. Hun- 
dreds of teachers with these provisional 
certificates teach for less than a Chinaman 
earns in a laundry. Dr. Schaeffer tells us 
that some teachers in Pennsylvania receive 
less than it costs the State to board a pau- 
per in the almshouse. What an outrage 
this whole business is upon the sacred 
rights of our children! One hundred thou- 
sand children in Pennsylvania every year 
sit under the benumbing influence of teach- 
ers who never had one day’s training for 
the work they are doing. Some people call 
this yeaa = call it tragedy. Before I 
shall have left the platform I may be charged 
with exaggeration. I defy any one to ex- 
aggerate on this subject. ‘‘Why,’’ you 
Say, ‘‘is not all this changed at once?”’ 
Chiefly because the educational men of the 
State are apathetic. If we draw a comfort- 
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able salary and are let alone we are content. 
Some of us are worse than apathetic toward 
progress ; we are antagonistic, and devote 
most of our energies to hunting heretics 
that are suggesting reforms. Almost any 
—— now you can see some Pennsyl- 
vania educator out with a gun looking for 
some one with a hobby or a fad. I wish 
that heaven would visit us with a plague 
of fads, until no teacher in Pennsylvania 
would be teaching for less than $50 a month, 
for less than eight or nine months in the 
year; until no new teacher would be em- 
ployed who is not professionally trained ; 
until every child in our public schools 
would have the privilege of being on gee by 
one well qualified for his work and well 
compensated for it. I cannot close without 
expressing the hope and belief, which I 
ate 4 cherish, that the great lack of educa- 
tional enterprise in our State will soon be a 
thing of the past, to be regarded with min- 
gled feelings of surprise and thankfulness, 
and that this Association will accomplish 
more in creating progressive educational 


sentiment than it has done in the past. 
And now, if I have been successful in 
wounding the feelings of any Pennsylva- 
nian by what I have said, I am glad that I 
have not spoken in vain. 


Miss Huntly sang a solo, and in re- 
sponse to an encore gave us ‘‘ Annie 
Laurie.’’ 


THE GREAT ENROLLMENT. 


The President introduced Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton, of Allegheny county, who was 
received with hearty and long-continued 
applause. When he could be heard he 
said he took this cordial greeting as an 
expression of appreciation of Pittsburg. 
The people of this Commonwealth are 
apt to recognize a good thing when they 
see it, and he complimented them upon 
their good judgment. His present duty 
was to announce that the enrollment has 
reached the highest point in the history 
of the Association—2,573, five hundred 
more than last year. It is chiefly local, 
and represents three months of hard 
work. (Applause.) 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


According to the Constitution, the 
chair now called for nominations for nine 
members of this committee, which were 
made as follows: Deputy Supt. John Q. 
Stewart, Harrisburg; Dr. D. J. Waller, 
Jr., Indiana; Dr. G. M. Philips, West 
Chester; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steel- 
ton; Miss Nannie Mackrell, Pittsburg ; 
Supt. Anson Wright, Bedford Co.; Supt. 
Howard I. Painter, Butler Co.; Dr. T. B. 
Noss, California, and President Roop of 
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Lebanon Valley College. On motion of 
Dr. Lyte, the Secretary cast the unan- 
imous ballot of the Association for those 
named. 

COMMITTEES. 


The President appointed the following 
persons to serve on the committees indi- 
cated : 

On Resolutions —Supts. Daniel Fleisher, 
Columbia; Miss Mattie Collins, Cameron Co.; 
Chas. Lose, Williamsport; G. W. Moore, Chester 
Co., and Prof. G. A. Robb, Altoona. 

On Enrollment—Supts. Samuel Andrews, 
Pittsburg ; Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny Co.; 
John Morrow, Allegheny City; W. W. Ulerich, 
Westmoreland Co., and John A. Gibson, Butler. 

On Auditing Treasurer’s Accouni—Supts. 
L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; Frank P. Hopper, 
Luzerne, and Prof. Edw. Rynearson, of Pitts- 
burg High School. 

Announcements were made relative to 
the excursion this afternoon and the post- 
poned departmental and conference meet- 
ings, after which Association adjourned 
to 8 p. m. 


EXCURSION DOWN THE OHIO. 


When the departmental meetings and 
conferences scheduled for this afternoon 
were postponed till to-morrow, it was 
announced that the Entertainment Com- 


mittee had planned a surprise for the 


members of the Association. It mate- 
rialized in the form of a delightful steam- 
boat trip down the Ohio. It was really 
down, as the water flows, but as the 
course is northward, part of the way 
almost due north, one’s geography 
seemed somewhat inverted. At the hour 
of starting a white-robed throng, with 
here and there an anxious-looking man, 
gathered at the pier where lay the four- 
storied pleasure-boat ‘‘ Frances J. Tor- 
rence.’? Having boarded the vessel in 
numbers that tested its capacity, the 
journey began. Soon the band began to 
play, and the anxious look left the face 
of the man who could dance and deepened 
when he could not. The dancing floor 
of the saloon on the second floor was 
fully occupied all the time, and the rest 
of us found seats in the pleasant parlors 
on the third floor or strolled about taking 
in the sights, and enjoying the cool 
breezes. On the road up we lost some of 
the party at a landing, including Supt. 
Andrews and Drs. Lyte and Philips, who 
went home to Pittsburg by train. Ice 
cream and orangeade helped to keep us 
cool. One gentleman who had not 
“caught on’”’ mentioned ice cream to 
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the two or three ladies in his immediate 
circle, and was startled by the seeming 
acceptance of his invitation by some 
twenty or thirty neighbors. He began 
to wonder how his pocket-book would 
hold out and to look for a solvent friend, 
and looked his relief when informed that 
the refreshments were part of the royal 
provision of the committee. 

The boat turned opposite the noted 
settlement at Economy, and the return 
trip was as jolly as the first. A stop was 
made at the Penitentiary to unload Supt. 
Morrow of Allegheny. His detention 
there was short, however, for we saw him 
again in the evening. Perhaps the en- 
tertainment committee had a pull on the 
warden of the institution, and had the 
Superintendent excused. One of the 
pleasant incidents was the frequent pass- 
ing of saucy little naphtha launches, 
which were cheered by the men and 
saluted by the ladies with waving hand- 
kerchiefs as they puffed by. 

Wandering over the big boat we found 
almost everybody was there except Dr. 
Schaeffer, who was vainly sought by 
more than one. Many were enjoying a rest 
in the parlors of the upper deck. The 
western superintendents were in clover 
among the ladies, having many acquaint- 
ances; but the men from the east were in 
evidence also, Supt. Spayd, of Miners- 
ville, proving he had not forgotten how 
to make himself agreeable since the old 
war days. 

All along both banks of the river were 
evidences of the immense industrial ac- 
tivity and wealth of this industrial centre. 
We could well believe the large state- 
ments in some of the addresses as we 
looked about us. What will the excur- 
sionists of 2002 find in this valley? A 
million people at work here now—how 
many millions then? 

There was but one voice in all the com- 
pany relative to this excursion. Every- 
body was delighted, and the entertain- 
ment committee received deserved praise. 
As we neared home we found Dr. God- 
dard, of West Chester, on the lookout 
from the roof, and had a pleasant chat 
with him. There was not a single jar— 
nothing to mar the pleasure of the trip 
from start to finish, Pittsburg will have 
no trouble in securing the acceptance of 
its next invitation to the Association. 

We reached the starting point in ample 
time to take dinner and prepare for the 
evening session. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


HE singing by the Association at the 
opening of the evening session was 
inspiring. 

President Flickinger prefaced his ad- 
dress by saying he would not feel that he 
had been true to himself if he did not 
express his appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon him in electing him to 
preside over this body. He thanked the 
members for what they had done, regard- 
ing this as the greatest honor that had 
come to him. He then delivered the 
following address on 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


The controlling factor in educational 
effect from the very beginning has been and 
is the predominant nationalimpulse. Hence 
our desires as a people circumscribe and di- 
rect the school curricula. That we usually 
shrink from making this confession does 
not change its truth, neither does it belittle 
the profession. The school-room is still the 
nursery of the embryo statesman and the 
nascent chemist or engineer. Just why the 
great army of teachers should be in this 
subordination is beyond the scope of any 
brief address. The psychologist might 


answer by saying that the emotional side of 


our complex nature is the alluring cause; 
the comparatively» recent science of socio- 
logy, that it is true because everything 
which every man does is connected with 
everything which every other man does. 
The fact remains, however, that we are fol- 
lowers, not leaders. No sane teacher can 
reach any other conclusion. We area sub- 
sidized profession. We are creatures of our 
environment. And what is true to.day was 
true in the days of Confucius, Socrates, 
Alcuin, Luther and Horace Mann. The 
fact that there were a few apparent leaders 
at times in the world’s history only proves 
the negative. Periods of national stagna- 
tion germinate original teachers, that is, if 
teachers can claim originality. Men only 
seek the Holy Grail—the ideals—when the 
national pulse beats low and the ebb tide of 
life has begun the recessional. Then ap- 
ond the Sir Galahads of the profession. 

he age of romance, of speculation, and of 
educational achievement, for a time, but a 
or brief time, completes a narrow cycle, 
and a King Pelles and Sir Launcelot illu- 
mine the horizon. I think you will agree 
with me that Comenius and Pestalozzi per- 
sonify this rhetorical figure. But these 
men are only great as leaders from our point 
of view. Their respective contemporaries 
considered them commonplace. To us and 
to those after us who view them from 
within our limited educational horizon they 
are important factors in the world’s develop- 
ment. Do not misunderstand me, I am not 
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a pessimist. I do not underrate their mar- 
velous influence, or that of other great 
teachers, but I am dealing with facts, and I 
state a fact when I say that in periods of 
national expansion, of strenuous national 
life, the teacher is only a stimulus to the 
national heart-beat. But to admit this ap- 
parent and very evident fact we nevertheless 
place the true teacher on a pedestal that 
elevates him above every other factor in 
modern society. Ideals imply failure, but 
they also imply a logical analysis and the 
highest form of intellectual activity. We 
can have no ideals without exercising the 
highest processes of thought and thinking. 
This is the cultural side of the present 
systems of education. It is the ‘‘ wagon 
and the star’’ theory as opposed to the 
utilitarian. Human effort to-day is directed 
toward the problem of getting a living, and 
inferentially to that of satisfying our human 
need for food, shelter, clothing, amusement 
and social life, and these have not been the 
—— considered by school men. The 

umanities are no longer the only inviting 
and alluring stimuli of the modern student. 
Men are seeking ngewe occupations 
rather than fashionable professions, and the 
schools are adjusting their courses of study 
to meet this universal demand. We are 
face to face with the real, which in modern 
parlance is nature and its vast potenti- 
alities. Never in the history of the world 
has there been such an absorbing search for 
knowledge of the mysteries of the universe. 
I now state an effect, not a cause. To 
accumulate energy in the form of national 
wealth is the aim of the great captains of 
industry. Energy is a potent word, and it 
is the key-note of any successful system of 
modern education. But there is industrial 
and commercial energy as well as the so- 
called intellectual. While I thoroughly 
believe that the teacher should follow the 
almost irresistible practical tendencies of 
modern life, I would not have him lose sight 
of his cultural instincts. While yielding to 
the tendencies of the times to the extent of 
supplying the demands of the utilitarian, I 
mens resolutely advocate ethical and 
aesthetic training which have not only the 
sacredness of tradition, but which repre- 
sent, after all is said, the spiritual—the soul 
life of man. Majority rule, even in a 
republic, is not always safe and does not 
always represent that which is wisest and 
best. This is often true in statecraft, gen- 
erally true in education, and always true in 
the realm of the spiritual. What are the 
problems of American life? Look at the 
table of contents of a modern magazine, or 
the-topics for discussion at a grange meet- 
ing, or a bankers’ convention. Here is the 
list: ‘‘The Coal Miners’ Strike and the 
Public,’’? ‘‘The Panama Canal,’ ‘‘The 
Farmers’ Trust,’’ ‘‘How Cables Knit Con- 
tinents Together,’ ‘‘ American Control of 
the Sea,’’ “The Beef Trust and High 
Meat,’’ ‘‘The Cuban Situation,’’ ‘‘ Pros- 
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perous Peach Growing,’’ ‘‘ Concentrating 
Banking Interests,’’ ‘‘Questions of Trans- 
rtation,’’ and ‘‘ The Fallacy of Exporting 
heat.’? What relation do these questions 
bear to the work of the school.room? Can 
we dismiss them without explanation? 
They are practical and must be solved. 

Our future statesmen will meet them, 
hence the necessity for economic and polit- 
ical teaching. I have not quoted isolated 
examples ; they are almost the chief topics 
of conversation, as well as the predominat- 
ing literature placed daily, weekly and 
monthly in the hands of millions of readers. 
They are therefore living and important 
questions. They affect our lives and our 
~eeesete as citizens ; they reach the indi- 
vidual and society. That a few men, as 
Carnegie, Armour and Rockefeller, by a 
wise foresight and with liberal hand, are 
generously founding ‘‘real’’ schools for 
their investigation does not exonerate us as 
public shool or university teachers from 
turning the minds of our students toward 
them. No profession can afford to worship 
a fetich, however sacred. We must place 
the schools of our Commonwealth in touch 
with the animating influences of the day. 
Surely an expert inspector of Bessemer 
steel is just as much a valuable product of 
the schools as a critical student of Sopho- 
cles or an erudite expounder of Plato’s 
Republic. Those of us whose memories 
run back twenty or twenty-five years know 


that when men began to advocate the prac- 
tical rather than the cultural in education a 
cold chill ran up and down the spinal col- 
umn of many of our most distinguished 
college professors, and Parnassus echoed 
and re-echod the lamentations of the Muses. 


Today all of our great universities are 
equipped with all kinds of technical schools, 
and overalls are a characteristic feature of 
student life. These innovations, marvelous 
as they seem, both as to character and num- 
bers, are only the forerunners of what are 
to follow. In my own college experience 
that young man who spoke of journalism or 
banking as his chosen profession or occu- 
pation, was not in fashion with his class- 
mates to say the least, because they had not 
been dignified as professions. Now con- 
ditions are entirely different. As Karl 
Marx has well said, we are living the ‘‘ ma- 
chine’’ age of industry and ‘‘ machines’’ 
have taken the place of ‘‘tools,’’ and he 
shows the profound significance to the 
workingman of the modern substitution of 
one for the other. A needle directed by the 
hand of a sewing woman is a mere tool. 
When it moves up and down in the grasp of 
a mechanism, which is itself subject to some 
motive power, human or otherwise, the 
needle has become part of a machine. The 
American mind in its break-neck zeal to 
reach industrial and commercial supremacy 
was the first to see that in the accomplish- 
ment of its aim, improved methods and 
machines and new sources of energy were 
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the first requisites. Then began that won- 
derful spirit of investigation which finally 
culminated in the production of machines 
and machine processes. Every mill and 
factory in this city illustrates in a stupen- 
dous manner the great significance of this 
statement. But the brain of man guides 
the machine, and only a trained mind can 
do this. The modern printing press can 
stamp the thousands of letters of an eight- 
page newspaper upon seventy-two thousand 
sheets in an hour, but a skilled engineer 
must see to it that every part of that great 
machine is properly adjusted to every other 
part. But with the creation of the machine 
and the increased power of production, came 
the problem of stronger motors. The steam 
engine as then made was not sufficiently 
powerful, and at once a great impulse was 
given to the building of greater motors. 
Electricity was wooed and won, and suffi- 
cient energy was provided. Large factories 
sprang up on every side, and now the 
political economist aptly characterizes our 
age as the factory period. What was the 
effect on education? The scientific and the 
technical school began their useful career. 
We have a right to flatter ourselves that 
even the schoolmaster can occasionally get 
out of a rut and adjust himself to new con- 
ditions. Pause a moment and note the 
amazing effect on our national life. Weare 
in the very front rank of nations. Theeyes 
of the world are upon us. The nations of 
the old world bow down and do us rever- 
ence. They are speculating as to the 
causes, they are sending their experts to 
our shores to see whether it is all true, and 
if so, to learn of us the alchemy that has 
made the present realities. Much could be 
said here of the effect of this industrial 
ome upon the life of our ple, thus 

ringing up new classes of relations, but 
we can only refer to one or two patent facts. 
The problem is too complex. We note, 
however, that the tendency is to concen- 
trate the people in cities, and that in conse- 
quence new social and political questions 
arise. Then too the question of transporta- 
tion by steam and electricity has become 
paramount and the very home life is 
materially changed. This growing com- 
plexity of life and living is only incidental 
to my theme, but it is too significant not to 
be mentioned. It indicates in a surprising 
manner, the fact that what affects human 
life apparently only on one side, does, in 
reality, affect the very fibre of the entire 
social fabric. Not the schools alone, but 
every profession, occupation and avocation, 
are alike influenced. There can be no 
isolation of interest in modern society; we 
are all one vast brotherhood, working to- 
ward one universal end—the happiness of 
the race. Hence the subordination of the 
schools is as natural as it is logical. 

It has been true from the beginning and 
always will be. Education, however, in its 
broadest sense, is the great leavening in- 
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ternal factor that makes national achieve- 
ment permanent and possible, even though 
it sacrifices its ideals and becomes mercen- 
ary. The bending oak makes counter cur- 
rents, the yielding river bank eddies the 

lacid surface of the resistless current. The 

nality of wealth is not grossness, but leis- 


ure, and leisure begets the sensual, which ! 


includes the esthetic. The beautiful, with 
all that it implies, will be the refined pro- 
duct of a civilization that at first glance 
appears to be wholly utilitarian. Thank 
God that we live in this age—an epoch age. 
The auguries are auspicious. We follow in 
the blazed path of industry, but we make 
the virgin soil more productive, and we help 
to make the rough places smooth, and we 
cultivate the flowers by the wayside. When 
the rapid march is ended, and the breathless 
hosts of the army of progress sit down to 
measure and weigh results, the schoolmaster 
will be at the front, with new recruits for a 
second triumphal procession. Suppose that 
our entire system of education undergoes a 
radical change both in curricula and 
method, does it necessarily mean an aban- 
donment of ideals? By no means. We 
simply adjust present methods to new con- 
ditions. We assimilate the new in terms of 
the old. Just as the alchemist and astrolo- 
ger, by a process of evolution, became, re- 
spectively, the present day chemist. and 
astronomer, so the laboratory of the modern 
chemist has become the workshop of the 
inventor. The transition is not destructive, 
but rational and progressive. The class- 
room experiments of the professor of physics 
have made the achievements of Edison 
and Tesla possible. Henry was the fore- 
runner of Morse, just as Morse allured Field 
to the consummation of the Atlantic cable. 
The delving student of history has made the 
sciences of politics and statecraft possible. 

We are the accumulators of the knowledge 
of the ages, the leaders of civilization are 
the executors of our estates. We follow, yet 
lead the materialistic tendencies of the 
twentieth century. The schoolmaster is 
abroad in the land, and his work is the 
bulwark of permanent progress. While 
reflecting the paramount influences in the 
nation, he is the embodiment of the best 
traditions of the past. He preserves the 
continuity of knowledge and passes the 
burning torch to those who essay to climb 
the mountain peaks or penetrate the cavern- 
ous depths of Mother Nature. Science and 
Art, wedded for all time, are the twin sirens 
of our profession. They represent the 
ancient and modern phases of educational 
effort. Science is modern, art is our hal- 
lowed tradition and the talisman of our 
faith. We appease the present with the 
first, and solace our souls with the second. 
Happy is the nation that founds its civiliza- 
tion upon this harmonious and providential 
dualism. The forward leap the United 
States has taken among the foremost nations 
is identical in time and circumstance with 
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the development of scientific research. The 
factory, with its great automatic machines, 
is the true index not only of our supremacy 
but of the intellectual activity of the people. 
No portion of Greece was more than forty 
miles from the sea, and Attica was a penin- 
sula, every Athenian was a sailor. To 
Athens came the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and the royal purple of the Phcenicians. 
Roman imperialism began with the con- 
struction of the first trireme. When the 
descendants of Romulus and Remus forgot 
the gods of Olympus and became road- 
makers, Roman law and civilization became 
a heritage for all future ages. Preachers are 
teachers. When Christ sent his disciples to 
the four corners of the earth, the antagonism 
of the Pagan made Christian schools neces- 
sary, but they were only means to an end— 
and the end was the promulgation of the 
beneficent principles of the Great Teacher. 
‘Through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs,’’ and the teacher, in the last analysis, 
is the mainspring of all progress, and to 
him this sacred purpose is entrusted. Why 
multiply the proofs of history? Confront 
the present. Napoleon, not only on the 
disastrous field of Waterloo, but in ever 
one of his great victories, ended the deat 
struggle by throwing the imperial guard 
upon the broken columns of the enemy. 
The simile is more than a figure of speech. 
The twenty-eight thousand teachers of 
Pennsylvania represent greater construc- 
tive energy, a more potent force for good, 
than Roman cohort or imperial guard. The 
stagnation in Germany after the Napoleonic 
wars made a rennaissance necessary. 

The schoolmaster appeared, and the Fran- 
co-Prussian war gave Germany an emperor. 
Six virgins, daughters of the Roman state, 
kept burning, from generation to genera- 
tion, the sacred fires on the national hearth 
in the Temple of Vesta. Their duties were 
physical, material and gross, but they typi- 
fied purity, religion and national perpetuity. 
They represented Roman ideals, not Roman 
practices. To us is given the sacred trust 
of preserving national ideals as well as the 
advancement of modern tendencies. From 
1730 to 1841 the number of pounds of cotton 
annually imported into England increased 
from 1,545,472 to 489,900,000. The interval 
in time was one hundred and eleven years 
and the number of inventions directly bear- 
ing upon this industry was fifteen. It will 
be noticed that the growth in production 
was slow. In 1887-8, the number of pounds 
of cotton worked > Was I,530,666,000, nearly 
four times as much as in 1841. The factory 
age had begun, and steam locomotion expe- 
diting transportation, and increased motor 
energy were erage 2° tp five-fold the pro- 
ductive capacity of the workmen. After the 
war for Independence, Americans were 
straining every nerve to establish manufac- 
tories of ail sorts so as to be economically 
as well as politically independent of Eng- 
land. This is the reason why the second 
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act passed by the first Congress under the 
Constitution was one which laid a duty 
upon imported goods. The mechanical 
inventions whereby England had become 
a great manufacturing nation she jealously 
guarded, so that our people were compelled 
either to smuggle or to invent their machin- 
ery. Yankee like, they did both. But be it 
said to our credit, we originated more than 
we stole. In the iron and steel industries, 
and in the development of transportation 
facilities, the race for supremacy had a 
similar career. Contemporary with this 
development, free schools were created in 
the northern states, and colleges began to 
recognize the value of industrial education. 

I need not multiply illustrations; you can 
recognize the parallelism. The spirit of 
American educational systems is progres- 
sive, and the curricula are elastic and intel- 
ligent and are being adjusted to meet every 
new requirement. I met a young man the 
other day, now a Senior in the scientific 
school of one of our leading universities, 
who told me he had a summer’s job as an 
engineer for the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
the construction of the New York subway. 
He had a practical and productive educa- 
tion. There is not a good technical school 
in America to-day that cannot immediately 
find a position for every one of its graduates. 

Education follows the national trend, but 
the skilled graduates of its schools lead or 
direct the great industrial enterprises of the 
century. Self education may be a good 
school, but it has few first-honor men among 
its graduates, and those few have more 
ong than knowledge, otherwise we would 

ear less of their makers. I congratulate 


you, fellow-teachers, on the work already 
accomplished for the uplifting of the divers 


interests of our national life. But I felici- 
tate the great army of co-workers on the fact 
that our profession is progressive and ex- 
pansive, and that its horizon is not limited 
either by sacred traditions or by narrow 
achievement. I believe that the perpetuity 
of our national life depends upon the intel- 
ligence, loyalty and high character of the 
schoolmaster. 


The President's address was warmly 
applauded at its conclusion, and after a 
solo by Miss Huntly, the next speaker, 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President of the 
Western Reserve University of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was introduced, and spoke 
as follows on 


THE TEACHER A FORCE IN CIVILIZATION. 


I was glad to hear the text of the noble 
address of your President, and when he said 
that the office of the teacher is the main- 
spring of the future and the bulwark of all 
the progress already achieved, he covered 
all the ground I can cover in the time that 
remains to me. 

There are four great forces which go to 
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make what we call civilization. The first is 
the Home into which each of us is born, 
where love is awaiting us before we come, 
and greets us when we come; before we can 
smile an answer upward, love smiles down- 
ward from the faces of mother and father. 
Sad and hard must be the lot of one who 
when he turns his face toward another life 
has none to drop a last tear upon the face 
perhaps as unconscious of the love that 
weeps as of that which smiled upon his 
coming. The home is central—pivotal. 
Palsied be the hand that is lifted against its 
white altar, the tongue whose defamation 
smites its sacredness. It is central because 
it is founded on that virtue and verity which 
we call love—the exclusive love of one man 
for one woman, of one woman for one man 
—beginning in sex, but passing onward 
into forgetfulness of sex, until at last it be- 
comes absolutely unconscious of sex. You 
and I are here because our fathers and 
mothers loved each other, and this love and 
the home it creates constitutes the first of 
the mighty forces in civilization. 

The second great force I note is what I 
call the Church. More than 1500 years ago 
men began to note that a new power had 
entered into human affairs. Better work 
was done, darkness gave place to light, pro- 
gress advanced with ever mightier strides, 
by reason of this power. It grew with the 
years and is growing still. The merely 
formal church may be losing power; but the 
principle for which the church stands and 
which it embodies—the religion which re- 
presents the relation of the individual to 
ultimate Being—grows in power with the 
years. The church, in this broad sense, 
means not the Protestant, nor the Roman 
Catholic, nor the Jew, nor the Pagan, but 
the truly catholic, in the grandest sense of 
the word; that is the church which em- 
bodies this mighty all-embracing force, 
which is helping to make each age what it 
is, an advance on its predecessor. The peo- 
ple make their gods, and their gods make a 
people. Men may decline to recognize the 
church, but they cannot eliminate the sky 
from their equation, nor ignore our relation 
to ultimate Being. 

The third force is the Book—including 
the newspaper and all forms of recorded 
thought. We need to consider in this age 
of steel what types of books are of highest 
worth. We must never forget that behind 
the seen is the unseen, behind the temporal 
lies the eternal. And the poem is the form 
which most nobly represents this truth. 
All who have known the throes of life’s 
crises know what ‘‘In Memoriam ’’ means; 
and no American at least should be un: 
familiar with the great Commemoration 
Ode, wrung out of the heart of our own 
great poet. The book which is the story of 
a life is of highest value, for life creates 
life; but the poem opens heaven to him who 
can think and feel. This is a force too 
much neglected in our times. 
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Fourth and last, I note the value of the 
individual Personality in civilization. The 
individual makes the family, the home, the 
church, and puts life into the book. The 
individual, the free self, makes the life of 
each what it is. 

Such are the four great forces of civiliza- 
tion. Now the Teacher uses each and all 
of these, and therefore is the mightiest far- 
tor in civilization. This sounds a little 
hard on the ministers, the steel, coal and 
oil men, the doctors, and more especially 
the editors and lawyers—but they will have 
to stand it, for we have the best of the 
argument, : 

The teacher embodies the central force of 
the home, which we have shown is love. 
We love the children; one who does not 
love them has no right to be a teacher. 
From the kindergarten to the college or 
normal class, no one who does not feel the 
thrill that goes from heart to heart should 
presume to stand before the girls and boys. 
Even when unpleasant to the eye or ear or 
other sense, the child before you is a child 
of God and therefore entitled to your love. 
Often we teachers have the children more 
hours each day in our care than have their 
parents, and we have more to do with mak- 
ing their character. We are to love them, 
not with the love of sentiment, but with the 
love of will—the consuming desire to make 
their lives pure, noble, strong, divine. 

The teacher also embodies the essential 
Here we are moving on 


force of religion. 
thin ice, and need to be calm and reverential 
in treating a delicate question. Thestatutes 
of most states forbid the teaching of Christi- 


anity in the public schools. Quite recently 
in Cleveland it has been a question whether 
to allow the use in school of the Twenty- 
third Psalm and the Lord’s Prayer. Now I 
am a Christian man, a believer in the reli- 
gious system called Christianity; but even 
were I not, I should not wish my child to 
think of his Creator not as a person, but as 
an image of steel with a heart of ice—I 
should be giad to have him taught to say, 
‘Our Father, who art in heaven.’’ That 
is a better representation of ultimate Being, 
and it is a matter of tremendous importance 
to bring the child into proper relation with 
his Maker. Even if we believe that we 
came we know not whence and go we know 
not whither, if we have nothing to worship 
but Spencer’s Unknowable, yet we need to 
bring ourselves and our children into right 
relation with what is ultimate and uni- 
versal. I believe we have often gone too 
far, further than we need, in our obedience 
to statutes, when we eliminated or neglected 
the teaching of the fundamental principles 
of religion. While we must not teach Pres- 
byterianism, or Methodism, or Roman 
Catholicism, or Hebraism, we may at least 
bring the child to know that there is Some- 
who or Somewhat to whom he holds rela- 
tion, and who has laid upon us duties and 
given us rights. Therefore, I repeat that 
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it is the teacher’s right and duty to incul- 
cate the essence of religion. 

Of course, the teacher uses the book—too 
much, some —— say, and it may be true 
of some kinds of books. The book is your 
tool, and you need many kinds. What we 
call ‘‘supplementary ’’ reading is essential 
reading. Books embody civilization. Ina 
library we walk with Socrates and hear him 
comforting his friends at his departure. 
The oo of all time are your companions— 
alllifeisopentoyou. All this becomes your 
tool in the formation of life and character. 

More important than all, the teacher uses 
that which we call our own selves—the in- 
dividual personality. The best thing your 
school can have is a fine se/f in the teacher. 
Garfield illustrated by a log with a boy at 
one end and Mark Hopkins at the other— 
but he did not even need the log. The best 
school is that one where a great soul pours 
itself into the little ones, making them less 
poor and less mean. Ask thoughtful peo- 
ple what was the best thing they had at 
school; will they answer Greek or mathe- 
matics, or will they name some teacher who 
has moulded their lives? No, teachers; ed- 
ucation is not so much study, pure and 
simple; it is not fine buildings, or elaborate 
apparatus, or learned lectures; it is you— 
you yourselves. 

The argument is made: have I proved my 
proposition? We have seen on what forces 
civilization depends, and that the teacher 
employs them all—that he loves his pupils 
like a father; that he uses the essence of re- 


| ligion and brings them into relation with 


the church in the broad sense; that he uses 
the book as no other can do, and that he 
uses the power of self-hood, personality. 
Therefore we claim that the teacher who 
uses all these forces is the mightiest factor 
in civilization. 

Horace Mann is still recognized as our 
great American educator. Howe taught the 
blind to see; Gallaudet taught the deaf to 
hear and the dumb to speak; Horace Mann 
did all three. The other day at Yellow 
Springs I saw the small granite shaft that 
marks the spot where lies his mortal part. 
Engraved upon it is his last public utter- 
ance: ‘‘ Be ashamed to die till you have done 
something to bless mankind.’’ God has 
been good to us in letting us live that we 
may do much to bless mankind. It does not 
matter much whether we even receive pro- 
per appreciation; the great thing is that we 
give out our treasure, asking for no return. 
This was his last public utterance, but his 
very last words are as full of meaning. He 
knew that he was dying, had bidden fare- 
well to wife and children, had said good-bye 
to the college boys and girls one by one 
with voice and pressure of hand; and when 
all were gone, and the great soul was in its 
final struggle for freedom, the very last 
words he spoke were, ‘‘God—man—duty.”’ 
To glorify God in serving man and doing 
our duty, that is our work. 





If you have been to Canton, where rests 
the mortal part that enclosed another great 
soul, you may have noticed a simple tablet, 
‘To Anna McKinley, from September, 1860, 
to June, 1890, a teacher in the Canton pub- 
lic schools.’’ Those thirty years of glorious 
work rise up to praise her; and if the ears 
that now hear the angelic songs could listen 
again to a word from other lips forever 
mute, they would hear this—‘‘ But for my 
sister Anna and her labor for me, I should 
never have had an education.’’ It may not 
be our privilege, fellow-teachers, to train so 
great a man for so great acrisis in our great 
country; but it is our privilege to train all 
our boys and girls into great characters—to 
live great lives and do great service to the 
America of the next fifty years. [Applause.] 

Before adjournment, the President took 
occasion to remark that as the programme 
for to-morrow was full of good things, 
among them an address by Dr. Schaeffer, 
and the enrollment showed that more 
representative school men were coming 
in, it was desirable to forward the work 
as much as possible, and the committees 
were therefore requested to meet imme- 
diately after adjournment. 

_ Dr. H. H. Goddard, chairman of the 

Department of Child Study, said there 
were many of its members in different 
parts of the State who could not attend 
this session, and there would probably be 
a small meeting. He asked al] who were 
present to take with them prepared slips 
on which to report names and addresses 
so that the officers may know just who is 
interested sufficiently to do some work on 
this line. Meanwhile a constitution has 
been formulated, and he hoped all the 
members who are in attendance would 
attend the conference to-morrow and help 
to perfect the organization. 

The Chair requested that all who are 
directly interested in the Departments 
and Conferences remain in their seats 
for a few minutes, as it was desired to 
make special announcement on that sub- 
ject. 
' Supt. Addison L. Jones said, on behalf 
of the Executive Committee, that they 
were trying to reconcile two programmes 
—the one prepared by his committee and 
the elaborate system of entertainment pro- 
jected by the local organization. Every- 
body who had a good time on the 
excursion this afternoon will go sight- 
seeing to-morrow afternoon, and the 
Departments and Conferences will have 
slim attendance. It has been suggested 
that these meetings be held before the 
morning hour of general session, begin- 
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| the proposed meetings had fallen by the 
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ning at 8:15. He moved that this con- 
cession be made. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to, and the Association adjourned till 
to-morrow. 















THURSDAY MORNING. 











USIC for this session was furnished 
by the pupils of the Mt. Washington 
schools, and their work was the best for 
their age we have had the pleasure of 
hearing. The little people did _part- 
singing that would have been creditable 
to many a choir. They sang ‘‘ Praise 
Thou the Lord,’’ ‘‘ Welcome to Spring,’’ 
‘*Rataplan,’”’ ‘‘The Fairies,’ ‘‘ Hail, 
Happy Day,”’ and all was of uniform ex- 
cellence. 

The devotional service was led by Rev. 
E. M. Bowman, of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, of Braddock. 

Supt. Hamilton congratulated the chil- 
dren on their excellent music, and had 
hoped to present a class from one of his 
districts to illustrate the reading of church 
music at sight, but a misunderstanding 
had prevented the arrangement. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
The President appointed the two com- 
mittees which follow: 


On Legislation—J. Q. Stewart, Harris- 
fw L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; G. M. 
ips 






















Phi , West Chester; D. S. Keith, Altoona; 
J. G. Becht, Lycoming. The Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction is also a member 
ex officio. 

On Necrology—D. J. Waller, Jr., Indiana; 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne; Miss 
Ella Day, New Wilmington; L. O. Foose, 
Harrisburg; G. W. Robb, Altoona. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS—WHY ? 
The President stated that in the neces- 


sary rearrangement of the programme as 
to Conferences and Departments, some of 













wayside. The Kindergarten ladies had 
gone to some trouble and expense in 
bringing here a prominent worker in their 
field, and it was fair that he should have a 
hearing. The Executive Committee had 
agreed to give him the floor in the gen- 
eral session at this time, and he would 
now introduce the gentleman. Supt. 
Charles B. Gilbert, of Rochester, N. Y., 
then spoke as follows: 

Why should we have the Kindergarten in 
the public schools? Because nothing is too 
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ood for the children of the people, and 

ecause a good Kindergarten stands for the 
best that has yet been evolved in our system 
of education. 

The Kindergarten is more than an insti- 
tution—it is the embodiment of a great 
principle, an inspiration. In the begin- 
nings of our country the idea of education 


was that it was a wey matter, much of 


the church, and the social and economic 
environment; so the school was limited 
practically to the old trilogy of the three 
R’s. Theseconditions prevailed until Hor- 
ace Mann roused us from our lethargy, and 
showed us that we were making no im- 
a agg oe but that the children were still 
eing taught in the old way, which was 
the worst way. The awakening did not 
last, and we soon went back to the old 
methods—the worst ever conceived. Edu- 
cation was regarded as simply a pouring-in 
process; the child was an empty jug, and 
the more could be poured in, the better for 
the child. [Laughter.] It was not until 
the beloved and lamented Parker wakened 
us — that we began to inquire whether 
the child might be something other than a 
mere receptacle. Then one Froebel and his 
books were discovered, and the Kinder- 
garten institution was oy bodily. 

Its introduction into the public system 
has been of slow growth. Of the larger 
cities, it was adopted only by St. Louis, in 
the hands of Dr. Harris and Miss Blow. 
But some thoughtful people soon saw its 
value; others not so thoughtful were at- 
tracted to it by love of the child, and a large 
class of young kindergartners sought this 
as a pretty and pleasant way of making a 
living; so that now there are few cities that 
have not the Kindergarten in some shape 
or other, or at least something called by 
that name. We are yet in our embryonic 
stage, but the day is coming, and it is near, 
when the Kindergarten will be considered 
just as essential a part of the public school 
system as the primary or high school or any 
other grade. It is coming, because there is 
that in its genius and life that will make 
over our school system. - 

_The Kindergarten starts with the propo- 
sition that the child is not a jug, but a 
germ. Knowledge then is not education, 
€ven power is not education—for education 
1s a vital process, beginning at birth and 
ending, if it ever ends, beyond our mortal 
sight. The work of the Kindergarten is to 
introduce the child to his spiritual environ- 
ment. It does not propose to feed the child 
on any patent infant food, but to train him 
so that every tentacle of his being shall be 
on the alert to find something to cling to, 
something to absorb, something to make 
part of his own being—not for knowledge 
only, but for character, since every new 
ee has its effect in changing char- 
acter, 

The public school must adopt the Kinder- 


which ee be safely left to the home, and 
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garten to save the state—to nourish the 
coming citizen into higher civic life. The 
simple life of the older days has become 
complex. Theold system seemed to assume 
that in some way reading, writing and 
ciphering worked out civic righteousness; 
the conditions we find to-day are the severest 
criticism of that notion that could be offered. 
The only way to make things better is to 
surround the child from the first with a 
better environment. Much of the best edu- 
cation is unconscious. Put the child in a 
sweet, wholesome environment, then stand 
out of his way and let him grow—that is a 
lesson many a teacher needs to learn. 

The Kindergarten trains for social activity. 
We are to live in and for the community, 
not to grow up into hermits and ascetics. 
Activity is the basis of growth. If a baby 
was tied down so that it could not move or 
kick, it would become an imbecile; so the 
‘*sit still’? method of some schools is cal- 
culated to produce idiots. Nature protests, 
and you have often activity of a kind unde- 
sirable to the teacher. The Kindergartner 
desires activity, and trains it to orderly 
—_— to doing things for an object or 
end. 

The Kindergarten trains to altruism-— 
the things made are for others, not for 
ourselves. When they are preparing the 
Christmas tree gifts for their parents, for 
other children, for the orphan homes, etc., 
the children are not only perfectly happy, 
but they are preparing for a life of noble 
service—for willingness to sacrifice for the 
- nagpucce good. Two forces are struggling 
or mastery; society says to the individual 
‘you are mine;’’ the individual replies ‘‘no, 
I am my own.’’ The one carried to its 
extreme ends in tyranny, oligarchy, the 
oppression of majorities; the other to an- 
archy. The only safe compromise is in 
conceding the right of the individual to own 
himself, but inculcating at the same time 
the duty of giving himself. Germany may 
train for the army; Russia for the divine 
right of the Czar; but if American ideas are 
to be perpetuated, we must train our chil- 
dren to realize that the good of all is the 
concern of each, and that we can only get 
good citizenship by making the best possi- 
ble toeach. The best for each is the best 
for all. 

The Kindergarten sets the highest value 
on the child—- 

‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.”’ 

That is the doctrine of the Kindergarten. 
We recognize in every child the divine germ, 
to be developed into a perfect manhood 
and womanhood, limited by no theological 
dogma of predetermination. Train children 
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on that basis, and you will get good citizens. 
I could spend the whole day in illustration 
from actual experience; I will give you but 
one. We had in one school a little Italian 
girl, coming from the worst sort of environ- 
ment. A beautiful lily was brought to the 
school, and the children gathered about it 
in delight, all but this one little girl, who 
did not go near it, but slipped out of the 
room; directly she returned, face and hands 
clean as she could scrub them, and went up 
and buried her face in the bell of the lily. 
She had felt the contrast between herself 
and the purity of the flower. [Applause. ] 
I could multiply instances indefinitely had 
we the time. 

One of your papers said something about 
children being ‘‘ screwed fast to their seats.’’ 
I think they mostly manage to wriggle 
loose; [laughter] but in the kindergarten 
their activity is recognized and welcomed, 
and one result in practice is a great saving 
of time. How is that? you ask. Well, 
they learn to use time in doing things; and 
the plainest evidence of this is in compari- 
son of those who have and those who have 
not enjoyed kindergarten privileges. We 


have had actual trial of this, with two 
classes equal in other respects, one from 
the street, the other from the kindergarten : 
at the end of the first term the latter had 
finished the work of the year, while the 
former were only beginning to read. And 
they keep the lead as they go on in the 


grades. 
And now I have used the time kindly 


iven me, and will not trespass further. 
Applause. ] 

The President said he was sure he ex- 
pressed the opinion of the Association as 
well as his own, when he regretted that 
no more time could be given to this most 
interesting subject. 


ENGLISH IN THE PRIMARY, SECONDARY 
AND HIGHER GRADES. 


Prof. Thomas C. Blaisdell, of the Fifth 
avenue high school, Pittsburg, spoke as 
follows on this subject: 

If I were asked to name the most im- 
portant problem in our course of study I 
should reply, Manual Training; but I 
should place next the question, how to 
teach English, from primary school to 
university. The college entrance exam- 
inations prove how greatly needed is 
attention to this matter, and even many 
graduates are unable to write good Eng- 
lish or appreciate good literature. Too 
much of our teaching has been bound by 
a rope of two strands—tradition and con- 
vention—to the ‘‘old way.’’ No one ever 
learned to write a language by studying 
rhetoric; if they learned at all, it was in 
spite of such teaching, and not because 
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of it. But the question to be solved is, 
What can be done to better our condi- 
tion ? and we will first consider what the 
school authorities might do to help the 
solution. 

1. They can secure good teachers. 
That means not only those who have 
knowledge, but those who can meet the 
demand for training that will enable the 
pupils to write fluently and joyfully from 
their own experience, and read the great 
masters in the same spirit. That means 
teachers who are strong on the spiritual 
side, rather than the mere literal or gram- 
matical. 

2. Those who make courses of study 
can see that ample time is afforded for 
the study of English. Too frequently in 
the multiplicity of subjects pressing upon 
us, the claims of our mother-tongue are 
forgotten or made subordinate. At least 
five hours per week should be given to 
work on our native language. 

3. There should be more manuscript 
work required. Less should be expected 
in the way of oral recitation, and more 
attention given to written expression. 

Next, what can the teachers do to help 
solve our question ? 

1. They can show the children that the 
life of youth is overflowing with literary 
possibilities. Have them write down for 
you their daily experience, remembering 
always that perfection of rhetoric is alto- 
gether of inferior consequence to vital 
interest. 

2. They can teach children to express 
with delight and joy what is observed 
and felt. Too often written work is a task, 
when it should be a pleasure. Show 
them how writers work; give them the 
tools of the craft—the rhetorics do not do 
this, and they will never learn it by 
studying rules. Good printers can make 
English of bad ‘‘copy’’ without knowing 
a single rule. We want the child to 
make literature for us. 

3. They can teach the child to read the 
world’s great literature with appreciation. 
It is for you to so train the pupils that 
they can go to Tennyson and Shake- 
speare, Dante and Goethe, and get more 
pleasure out of it than from Lazare and 
its family. You may have to introduce 
these things by way of a stepping-stone; 
but let your aim always be to get some- 
thing worth while. 

Thus we may show them the literary 
power of their own experience, and teach 
them to express it with joy; we may open 
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to them the inspiring literature of all 
time, so they will read with delighted 
appreciation; and all this helps to equip 
them for life, to bear its burdens and 
meet its sorrows and troubles. This 
applies all along from the primary school 
to the university; the teaching ir the 
grades is not so very different, for the 
principles are always the same, and the 
methods differ in degree rather than in 
kind. 

Most teachers prefer the teaching of 
reading to that of composition; they 
would rather have the children read 
literature than make it. I think this is 
unfortunate. One reason, no doubt, is 
that the teacher feels she cannot teach 
them to compose as good things as those 
they can read; and then, too, the pupil 
is apt to have an aversion to writing 
which comes to him by heredity from the 
old methods. But there should be at 
least as much of one as the other; the 
two should go hand in hand. Many of 
the children do not know that they have 
any experience; we must bring it out by 
suggestion. Show them how the author 
portrays character—it seems a difficult 
matter, but is really simple. We know 
others’ character by what they do. A 


girl gives up a picnic to help her mother; 
a man stops to throw back a ball or com- 
fort a crying child—the single incident re- 


veals character. Teach them how moods 
are portrayed. You will soon find them 
learning to interpret literature. Show 
them the contrasts in Sir Launfal and 
have them look about for contrasts in life 
and write them down for you. Let your 
teaching be concrete, using figures of 
speech and little details which stand for 
scores of others. 

The teacher of English is unworthy of 
his calling unless he does something 
every day to develop the spiritual nature 
of the pupils under his care. Until we 
recognize this, and do it, our problem 
will not be solved. 

Dr. J. P. McCaskey: This is the most 
important of all the yarious subjects to 
which attention is given in the school- 
room, and the gentleman who has just 
spoken does well to lay supreme emphasis 
upon it. We teach a little arithmetic, a 
little geography, a little history, some 
spelling, reading, writing, a little of some 
of the sciences, and if we stop here we 
have done little indeed—ignoring the 
greatest and best of all that we might 
and should have taught. The teacher 
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who fails to give, and the superintendent 
who fails to require, a large share of time 
and attention to the careful memorizing, 
the study, and the enjoyment of fine: 
things in literature adapted to the vari- 
ous grades from the primary to the high 
school, is woefully at fault in his direc- 
tion of the school work for which he is 
responsible. The boy or girl who has 
been at school for six or eight or ten 
years should go out into life with a wealth 
of good things in literature, securely 
lodged in the memory, that shall mould 
his taste, give color to his thought, and 
influence his life day by day and year by 
year to better ends—all this, it may be, 
passing on into the lives of his descend- 
ants for generations. Such is, or ought 
to be, the high purpose of all school- 
keeping—acquaintance with the best 
thought of man in its best form, to 
encourage growing youth to make such 
thoughts their own, and come to love 
them and so to live them. But the 
teacher himself must know these things 
and love them—know them apart from 
the book and teach them in a glad school- 
room atmosphere. For myself, I try to 
have every.boy under my control knowa 
large number of the best things in the 
language—from the Bible, from the poets, 
and from writers of prose who have put 
things true and noble, brave and tender, 
beautiful and good, into their best ex- 
pression. Every boy ought to know 
Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg, Long- 
fellow's ‘‘ Psalm of Life’’ and his poem 
to ‘‘ Agassiz on His Fiftieth Birthday,’’ 
Paul’s tribute to Charity, three or four 
of the Psalms, some things from Shake- 
speare, two or three of our national songs, 
and as much more than this as the teacher 
is willing to learn and know and teach. 
The field is so wide that there is ample 
room for choice of every sort of good, 
and the responsibility is with the teacher 
and the superintendent. Boys and girls 
who know these things go out from us 
with a world of thought in the best forms 
of expression, that enables them to take 
up the work of college or of life from 
high vantage ground. We get much of 
what is called nature study in literature, 
and, greatest good of all, we become ac- 
quainted with and learn to love some of 
the best souls of all the ages. Our most 
valuable and most enduring work will be 
in our teaching of literature if we teach 
it wisely, and with a high end in view. 
None of us measure up to our respon- 
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sibilities in this direction. Our golden 
opportunities for self improvement and 
for the improvement of our pupils we 
fling away recklessly. Oh, that we were 
wise to see and strong todo! We have 
for a number of years been giving Tues- 
day morning in each week to this work, 
and to this alone, permitting nothing to 
interfere. It is the best half-day in the 
week, and we have long regarded it the 
very best school work we are doing. 
Here is a paragraph that all of our boys 
must know all the while. We call it 
‘‘Enduring Influence,’’ and it has influ- 
enced not a few lads to better things: 
‘We see not in this life the end of 
human actions. Their influence never 
dies. In ever-widening circles it reaches 
beyond the grave. Death removes us 
from this to an eternal world. Time de- 
termines what shall be our condition in 
that world. Every morning when we go 
forth we lay the moulding hand upon our 
destiny, and every evening when we have 
done we leave a deathless impression 
upon our characters. We touch not a 
wire but vibrates in eternity—we breathe 
not a thought but reports at the Throne 
of God. Let youth especially think of 
these things; and let every one remem- 


ber that in this world, where character is 
in its formation state, it is a serious thing 
to think, to speak, to act.’’ 


CENTRALIZATION OF TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS. 


The gentleman who was to read the 
paper on this question not being present, 
Supt. W. W. Ulerich, of Westmoreland 
county, who had been appointed to open 
the discussion, presented the subject in 
the following address: 


The centralization of township schools is 
a problem worthy the earnest consideration 
of this Association or any other body of ed- 
ucators anxious for the welfare of the pub- 
lic schools. Its correct solution means 
much for the advancement of popular edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. This is not a 
question in which only a certain class of 
school men should be interested. The 
country school teacher and the supervisor 
of rural schools should have no more con- 
cern in the discussion of this topic than the 
teacher of the graded school or the super- 
visor of such school. Every man and woman 
whose love for the public schools reaches 
beyond the boundaries of his own district 
should become familiar with this question. 
Nor should its consideration be confined to 
those directly engaged in the public school 
work. The teacher of the academy, the 
college president, and the professor asso- 
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ciated with him, each has a common inter- 
est in centralization, for each will share in 
its beneficent results. 

We are aware that the practical working 
out of the system must of necessity fall to 
those actually engaged in the work of the 
tural schools, but the creating of proper 
public sentiment in favor of the plan is the 
duty of all friends of education. The legis- 
lature has passed the law authorizing the 
centralization of township schools, but until 
public sentiment favors such centralization, 
nothing tangible will be done. Therefore, 
it is the business of associations like this to 
give the correct trend to public thought 
relative to this question, as well as to all 
other problems of like character. 

It is not only the business of educational 
associations to do this, but it is the duty of 
the individual also. The man who believes 
a certain thing is for the good of the public 
and keeps that thought to himself is an in- 
different citizen and of little value to any 
community. The man who thinks cor- 
rectly and insists that his fellows shall 
know his thoughts is a good citizen, but 
the man who thinks correctly and puts his 
thought into action is a benefactor. This 
is true along every line of the world’s activ- 
ity. It is especially true in educational 
affairs. A thought is of little value if it 
remains forever in the mind of the thinker. 
It must become the property of others before 
it is of value to the general public. In the 
school business, the best method, plan or 
device is of little value if known only by 
one. It is when the great body of teachers 
know and use it that it becomes priceless. 
This is true of the question under consider- 
ation. If centralization is a good thing for 
our rural schools, then it is the business of 
the educator to make this fact plain to those 
who will defray the expense of centralized 
schools, together with those having children 
to be instructed in them. As educators we 
must be familiar with the whole school 
question. We must know the advantages 
of graded schools. We must have correct 
ideas concerning the unfavorable conditions 
under which the country teacher and pupil 
work. We must be familiar with what this 
law proposes to do. Having a knowledge 
of these things, it is our duty to do all we 
can by word and act to have the provisions 
of this law carried out. Now, it is not the 
purpose of the writer of this paper to enum- 
erate and discuss the provisions of this law. 
They are familiar to all of you. Neither do 
we claim to have anything entirely new to 
offer relative to the advantages of the sys- 
tem. Since the law under consideration has 
been enacted, numerous articles upon the 
subject have been published by all the lead- 
ing school periodicals of the State. These 
articles have been comprehensive and to the 

oint. The advantages of the plan have 

een intelligently set forth so that every- 
body who reads has had opportunity to 
become familiar with the whole question. 
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Therefore, the most we hope this discussion 
to accomplish is to keep the subject of cen- 
tralization fresh in the minds of those whose 
duty it is to carry the provisions of the law 
into effect. 

In order to do this effectually we desire to 
call attention to what we believe the cen- 
tralization of township schools will accom- 

lish for our rural communities. Our belief 

as been formed from personal experience, 
from correspondence with communities in 
which the system is in actual operation, and 
from educators having experience in the 
practical carrying out of the law. 

We believe that centralization permits of 
better grading and classification. Most of 
us know something of the disadvantages of 
an ungraded school. The large number of 
recitations, the inequality in the scholar- 
ship of members of the same class, and the 
disposition of parents and pupils to prefer 
and select certain studies to the exclusion 
of all others, are hindrances which the most 
skillful teacher cannot overcome. So viv- 
idly have these impediments been forced 
upon our attention that it is our opinion 
that a competent teacher in a graded school 
will accomplish more in the correct training 
of a child in six months, than it is possible 
for him to accomplish in eight months 
under the conditions found in the average 
ungraded school. 

Centralization encourages closer super- 
vision of all work done, thereby insuring 
definiteness of aim and a larger return for 
money expended. Adequate supervision is 
a benefit to any school. To many it is an 
absolute necessity if any real progress is to 
be made. Many townships in the state are 
compelled to hire a large percentage of in- 
experienced teachers every year. There are 
not enough trained teachers to go round. 
At least ten per cent. of all the teachers 
employed in the state each year have had 
no previous experience. Most of these 
teachers are employed in the rural schools. 
They are young, immature in judgment, 
and without some one to supervise their 
work, unable to accomplish much in the 
teal development of the children under their 
care, no matter how enthusiastically they go 
about it. Centralization by making possible 
closer supervision will utilize this untrained 
talent to much greater advantage than b 
ar other scheme of which we have knowl- 
edge. 

With better grading and sufficient inspec- 
tion will come the township high school, a 
department of our public school work sadly 
neglected in this great Commonwealth. It 
is not our purpose to discuss the township 
high school. All who are informed relative 
to the needs of the rural schools agree that 
such a school is a necessity if the conntry 
pupil is to have an equal chance with the 
city pupil in securing a secondary educa- 
tion. That he has a right to such chance 
all admit, but many refuse to pay the price. 
Whether such schools can be successfully 





maintained is no longer a question. They 
have passed far beyond the experimental 
stage even in our own state. In many 
states they have been a great success for 
years. The few which have been established 
in our own state have succeeded beyond 
expectations. In Westmoreland county we 
have one such school. It has proved most 
satisfactory in every particular. Three 
classes have been graduated from it. The 
intellectual attainments of these graduates 
will compare very favorably with those or 
any other high school with which we are 
familiar. 

The township which maintains this high 
school has centralization in the sense that 
it has many graded schools, there bein 
numerous two-, three- and four-room 
buildings in it. These schools are all under 
the supervision of a township principal; 
thus in all essential features we have the 
benefits of centralization for this township 
with these excellent results. While the 
township has a much smaller school popu- 
lation than several other townships in the 
county, there are more than twice as many 
pupils who complete the work of the gram- 
mar school than in any of our other town- 
ships, and many continue the work on 
through the high school. Thus it is seen 
that where the schools are graded properly, 
where supervision is adequate, and where 
the high schoo] has been established, chil- 
dren stay in school much longer and are not 
content with a meager preparation for life, 
as is the case in many of our country com- 
munities where these better advantages do 
not prevail. 

Another important phase of this question 
is that it would bring to the people a broader 
and better social life. People who live in 
distinctly rural districts are prone to be 
narrow along certain lines. Sectarian and 
political differences are more intense in the 
country than in the city or town. We mean 
by this that persons living in sparsely- 
settled places have much less charity for 
difference of opinions concerning religion 
and politics than is the case in communities 
where men and women meet and converse 
with each other more frequently. By the 
transportation of the children of a township 
to a central school all the children would 
become acquainted with each other. When 
children become acquainted, the parents of 
these children become acquainted, and the 
same wagons which transport the children 
to school in the daytime may be used to 
carry their parents to concerts, lectures, etc., 
at night, thus insuring a certain companion- 
ship most helpful in many ways. 

Centralization will foster township librar- 
ies, by providing ready means for the dis- 
tribution of books and other appropriate 
literature. This will bring into practical 
operation a law passed some years ago en- 
couraging the establishing of libraries in 
country districts. The law is a good one, 
but under present conditions few districts 
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have taken advantage of it, because of diffi- 
culties in the way of convenient distribution 
of books. Were the children of the township 
to attend one central school this problem 
would be solved. Township libraries could 
then be conducted on the same plan as the 
city library. The lack of good literature in 
our country schools has always been an 
element of very great weakness, and we 
believe that if centralization becomes a 
reality this evil will be corrected. 

Another result of the carrying out of the 

lan under consideration would be to insure 

tter buiidings, more improved apparatus, 
blackboards, desks, heating and toilet ar- 
rangements, etc. Having but one building 
to erect instead of many, the directors would 
naturally build and equip it in a superior 
manner. 

Better buildings would encourage larger 

and more appropriately-kept school grounds 
—a condition much to be desired. Many of 
the school grounds in our great Common- 
wealth are a disgrace to civilization. No 
fences, no trees, no shrubs, no flowers, no 
grass; nothing but weeds, dust, coal-ashes 
and blistering sunshine. We are as far 
behind some of the other states in this re- 
spect as is the civilization of China behind 
that of America. Whether centralization 
becomes popular or not, the beautifying of 
our school grounds is a problem demanding 
immediate attention, and the teacher who 
is not interested in this phase of the school 
question deserves to be set aside for one 
who is. We believe that the grouping of 
our rural schools would largely settle the 
question of improved school grounds, there- 
fore this is another argument in favor of 
such union. Good buildings and beauti- 
ful grounds would bring better health 
and morals to the children. They would 
be better taught, they would attend 
more regularly and for a longer time, they 
would be happier and improved in many 
ways. 
As tothe cost of maintaining such schools 
as centralization would bring about, we 
form our opinion entirely from the testi- 
mony of those who have tried them. The 
cost, including transportation, differs ac- 
cording to local conditions, and reports 
show that in some cases the expense is more 
than under the old plan and sometimes less. 
But when we take into consideration the 
results accomplished, the cost is much, 
much less. 

To summarize the arguments in favor of 
centralization of township schools, we have 
the following: Centralization would make 
possible better grading. It would stimulate 
closer supervision. It would secure longer 
and more regular attendance. The township 
high school would be fostered by it, as would 
the district publiclibrary. Better buildings, 
better equipment and beautified grounds 
would result from it. The social life of the 
community would be broadened and the 
people made happier. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


State Superintendent Schaeffer then 
made the following address : 

I have never been an enthusiast in this 
matter of Summer Schools, but I came 
face to face with the question unex- 
pectedly about a year ago, when I was 
requested to 5 ey at a banquet in reply 
to the toast ‘‘ The Catholic Church and 
the Public Schools.’’ I could only say 
that it was my ambition to make the 
public schools so good that no one could 
desire any other; but inasmuch as the 
Catholic Church felt in duty bound to 
maintain parochial schools, I hoped they 
would make them so good that they 
would be a perpetual stimulant to us. 
The struggle for existence impels them 
to do their best. The various Orders 
which devote themselves to teaching 
strive to excel each other in the training 
of teachers. The Sisters are excluded by 
their garb from many of the social func- 
tions which tax our city teachers; they 
have no aim in life beyond that of teach- 
ing; neither money nor matrimony is 
part of their ambition. But the point 
which raised the present question was 
made when their Superintendent of 
Parochial Schools said that every sum- 
mer their teachers go to a retreat where 
for several weeks they have the advan- 
tage of some of the best lecturers and the 
finest training that the talent of the 
Catholic church can furnish. 

Here I was brought face to face with 
the question, Can we afford to give our 
teachers less than is thus offered by an 
outside organization ? 

We have tried Summer Schools in 
Pennsylvania, and they have not been as 
successful as might be desired. ‘‘ They 
glisten and glow and go, and leave noth- 
ing but hot sand and ashes behind ’’— 
the words are poetic exaggeration, though 
they were spoken by a friend of the 
movement. As financial ventures they 
have been failures, in point of time sel- 
dom surviving the second or third year. 
The one at Grove City is reported as 
successful; the Chautauqua experiment 
at Mount Gretna has been in operation 
for ten years, and its friends still cling to 
it, though not very sanguine of the ulti- 
mate outcome. . 

I have not confined my observations to 
Pennsylvania, but have made pilgrim- 
ages to those States where the plan has 
been eminently successful. In the West 
they have done well in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
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Indiana and Ohio, down east at Martha’s 
Vineyard, and in New York at Thousand 
Islands and Chautauqua. Universities 
like Cornell, Harvard, Chicago, have 
succeeded in attracting considerable 
numbers to their Summer Schools. 
Sometimes distinguished names are an- 
nounced, when the work is actually done 
by assistants, and those who go return 
disappointed. 

In view of these facts I have thought 
it well to inquire into the status of the 
whole Summer School question, when 
several subordinate questions presented 
themselves, of which I shall briefly con- 
sider these four: 

1. What classes of teachers can be 
reached during the summer vacation ? 

2. What location should a summer 
school select ? 

3. What service should it seek to 
render? 

4. How can it be supported ? 

These questions, it seems to me, fur- 
nish abundant material for discussion at 
the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion. 

It is evident that a very large propor- 
tion of the teachers can not be reached by 
any system of Summer Schools. Those 
who live in rural districts either assist on 
the farm or engage in occupations like 
agency work, that enable them to sup- 
plement their salaries. The Summer 
School at Cornell University showed that 
instruction in Nature Study and along 
the lines of agriculture will not attract 
students from country districts. Again, 
the great body of teachers do not get 
enough salary to enable them to spend 
much money in further preparation for 
their work. If they save any money, 
they prefer to spend it in further study 
at State Normal Schools. Hence the 
Summer School must be limited in its 
patronage to those who wish to combine 
study with recreation during their sum- 
mer vacation. For some teachers this is 
anecessity. Dull routine is monotonous. 
The soul craves change. Mere vegetat- 
ing is not beneficial to a growing soul. 
The change must be inviting; the occu- 
pation must be interesting; and rest must 
be accompanied with a pleasurable in- 
tellectual activity. Those who seek to 
escape the heat of the city, will either 
look to the seashore or to the mountain 
for relief. A mountain resort with lake 
facilities is the place to which the fugi- 
tives from city broiling turn with hope. 





A spot like Mt. Gretna or the Blue 
Mountain House or the Pocono Pines, 
where people sleep under blankets while 
the inhabitants of the city swelter in heat, 
is, therefore, the most desirable location 
for Summer Schools of the Chautauqua 
type. 

What sort of work should be at- 
tempted? Let it be clearly understood 
that a Summer School can not do the work 
of a State Normal School or of a large 
University. Nor is its mission that of 
the County Institute. Still less can it be 
regarded as a place where candidates for 
teaching get their academic or scholastic 
training. Nor is it desirable that this be 
attempted. Anything that should inter- 
fere with the agencies already in exist- 
ence, would only be ‘‘robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.’? But where is a teacher 
whose term of service prevents him from 
attending a Normal School, to go for 
instruction along some special line like 
Nature Study? We have people too who 
are anxious for extra instruction in Latin 
or French or German, or in some special 
branch like Physical Culture or Drawing. 
This, it seems to me, can be supplied at 
a Summer School, and that too without 
interfering with the patronage of any 
school now in existence. In States which 
have but one State Normal School, this 
instruction is offered at the Normal 
School. But where several such schools 
are supported, jealousy between them 
has defeated the plan, because there has 
not been material and money enough for 
a dozen or more Summer Schools. I 
have been told that the two Summer 
Schools in Minnesota established in con- 
nection with their other schools by legis- 
lative appropriation, were prevented from 
teceiving State aid and continuing this 
work because the other Normal Schools 
insisted on equal favors, although there 
was not enough to go round, either in 
money or students. 

Now I come to the most difficult point 
—the support of a Summer School. A 
high grade of talent is required. The 
tuition fees do not suffice to give ade- 
quate compensation. The teachers may 
wo1k at a financial sacrifice for several 
years, but ultimately they grow tired of 
much work and little pay during their 
summer vacation. Private individuals 
may shoulder the burden for several 
years, but ultimately this source of help 
fails. Can State aid be secured? New 
York appropriates the annual sum of ten 
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thousand dollars, and it is money well 
spent. We have tried the policy of in- 
creasing the State appropriation by mil- 
lions, but aside from a reduction of taxa- 
tion, the experiment has not met ex- 
pectations in securing an advance along 
the whole line. I have been forced to 
the conclusion that the only permanent 
way to improve the schools is to improve 
the quality of the teaching force. So 
long as more than thirteen thousand 
teachers hold provisional certificates, 
there is room for improvement. Now 
the surest way would be to increase the 
salaries and to raise the standard of 
academic and professional qualifications. 
In this matter we can not move faster 
than public opinion, and public opinion 
can not be created except by the slow 
method of gradual infiltration of ideas 
throughout the masses as distinguished 
from the classes. When salaries can not 
be raised, special advantages can be put 
within reach of the rank and file of those 
who teach or supervise. A fewcatch the 


quickening influence. Their work acts 
as a spur to others, and thus with a small 
expenditure of money valuable results 
may be achieved. 

I have now laid the problem before 


you to the best of my knowledge and 
ability. The wisdom of the many is 
always superior to the wisdom of one. 
I do not claim to have seen the problem 
in all its bearings. I shall be glad to 
hear everything that can be said for and 
against the Summer School. If two or 
three Summer Schools are needed in 
Pennsylvania to keep our public school 
system to the front, surely the small help 
that is needed will not be denied by the 
legislature of a Commonwealth which 
last year had a revenue of seventeen 
million dollars, to place within reach of 
the public school teachers all the educa- 
tional advantages which can be given, 
not only by Normal Schools, Colleges 
and Universities, but also by the Summer 
School which combines study with 
recreation, be it at a Chautauqua or at a 
seaside resort. 


Having tried to lay this question be- | 


fore you from my point of view, may I 
ask you to let me have the benefit of your 
thought and experience? Those of you 
who believe in the future of the Summer 
School, will, I hope, give us the reason 
for the faith that isin you. Those who 
lack faith in its future, will help the rest 
of us by indicating the ground of your 
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conviction. Those who have no matured 
views, can indicate by their applause the 
side towards which their sympathies 
incline. Let it be understood that the 
Summer School movement should stand 
on its merits, that Summer Schools kept 
up by pressure exerted through the 
County or City Superintendent upon the 
teachers, can live for a year or two, but 
must soon disappear, leaving nothing 
but heated sand and ashes and deeper 
darkness by contrast as the result of their 
temporary glow and glitter and summer 
perspiration. 

Want of time prevented discussion of 
the Summer School question. The next 
paper on the programme had been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Harriet Kemp, of Alle- 
gheny, but at her request, because of a 
hurried programme, she was excused 
from reading it, and it was ordered to be 
printed in its place in the proceedings : 


ODDS AND ENDS OF SCHOOL WORK. 


In the short time at my disposal, it is possible 
to touch upon only a few things, and wise, per- 
haps to spend no time in a preamble. Do not 
forget, however, that my subject is a humble 
one—just odds and ends, and it may turn out to 
be mere ravelings. 

No. 7. It is often difficult to know what 
to doin arithmetic with the operations neces- 
sary to solve a problem. The commonest prac- 
tice is to use a separate piece of paper, and on 
that, in a rough way, the pupil obtains results 
too long or intricate to be worked mentally. 
What goes on this so-called trash paper, is not 
regarded by the pupil as in any way the con- 
cern of the teacher, and if the work is collected 
for inspection by the teacher, is not given in 
with the paper on which are written the state- 
ments or the analyses. Thetrash paper is then 
crunched in the hand of the pupil, perhaps 
whole sheets with only one or two short opera- 
tions on each. 

The teacher, on examining the work, has no 
means of ascertaining wherein a result is wron 
without going over the operations herself. 
This is a serious loss of time, to say nothing of 
the opportunity furnished to the pupil of — 
careless work. This drafting paper we regar 
as the source of a large part of the poor-looking 
manuscript which we see. A pupilis not likely 
to be neat in one paper and untidy in another. 
All the work should be equally well done, that 
which is placed on the teacher’s desk and that 
which finds its way iuto the basket standing 
beside it. 

Another plan is to place statement and 
operation on the same paper, the operation 
being placed as close as possible to the state- 
ment. This is, we think, a better way. It 
lessens the tendency to make poor-looking 
work, like that too often found on the trash 

aper. It discloses all that has been done—it 
is all there, so that a teacher can readily 
determine where a mistake lies, and last, but of 
some importance, it does away with so much 
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waste paper. If this plan is followed, we think 
it is a mistake to have the pupils draw lines of 
irregular shape around the different operations 
to enclose them, thereby making grotesque 
forms, which offend the eye, and which mar 
the appearance of the manuscript. 

Now we venture to suggest what we believe 
to be an improvement upon either of these 
methods. It is this: Let the pupil, when about 
to work arithmetic, first fold a two-inch margin 
down the right side of his paper. To the left 
of the crease let him write his analyses, but the 
operations of multiplication, division, etc., 
which he cannot work mentally without too 
great risk as to correctness, let him work in 
very small neat figures in the so-called working 
column to the right. It is necessary that he 
make his figures small and his work snug there, 
because his space is limited; if he does not, his 
work will run far away from the part of the 
analysis to which it belongs. Of course it 
would be advantageous to have a wider work- 
ing column, say three inches, if the width of 
the paper permit. 

Now, some pupils are inclined to overtask 
the working space, placing in it every detail. 
We should discourage this and insist upon all 
reasonable mental work. Others, again, will 
surreptitiously bring into use the piece of trash 
paper. It is so easily scribbled upon, then 
crunched in the hand, and at a convenient 
opportunity consigned to the good-natured 
trash-basket. 

The teacher is the judge as to whether a 
pupil can, with a fair expenditure of time and 
effort, multiply mentally, say 115% by 47%. 
If she has reason to think he could not, then 
that operation should be seen in his working 
column, for, if not there, the probability is that 
her waste-basket would furnish her the desired 
information. 

Now this plan will not succeed, nor indeed 
will any other, if the following conditions 
prevail : 

1. Low ideals of manuscript in general. 

2. Slip-shod work on the part of the teacher. 

3. Looking primarily, in the case of arith- 
metic, for the answer, by whatever means ob- 
tained, forgetting that a book of answers may 
be purchased for a few cents. 

4. Entire satisfaction with the past; a belief 
in the principle that what was good enough 
for me is good enough for them, the pupils. 

5. A failure to appreciate the truth that all 
school work is a training in character, if done 
with pains-taking honesty, strengthening the 
boys and girls in the virtues which will be of 
priceless worth to them ever after, but if done 
carelessly and, as a result, untruthfully, it must 
lead to habits which wlll-tell disastriously on 
their lives as men and women. 

It may seem to you that we attach great im- 
portance to the mechanical feature of work. 
We do—and will call your attention to a few 
—_ in which many of us are derelict, or, at 
east, remiss. 

There are but ten figures, five signs, ditto 
marks, the dollar sign, and firm, straight lines 
to teach as to their form and arrangement. 
Why do we allow them to be so poorly done in 
many cases? The lack of appreciation of de- 
tails is all too evident. ‘‘To get there” is the 





aim, at the sacrifice of much that makes an edu- 
cation, so called, of value. In our experience, 
it is a rare thing to find a pupil from a country 
school do neat, attractive-looking work. He 
may do more independent thinking than the 
city boy; we think he does, but his work is 
usually put down in poor shape. 

Manuscripts can be works of art. The price 
is eternal vigilance, and the reward /o the pupil 
greater pleasure in the performance of the work, 
and increased satisfaction with the work when 
done; but best of all:the habit of correctness, 
and with it that of truthfulness of act which 
has been gained, to remain, we believe, through- 
out life; to the teacher, manuscript which at- 
tracts rather than repels; manuscript more 
easily examined, but better still, the conscious- 
ness of having done something of permanent 
value in the clundies of the child. 

We now come to Odd No. 2, which has to do 
with the disposition of manuscript paper. We 
think it a mistake to consign children’s work, 
corrected or otherwise, to the waste-basket be- 
fore the eyes of the pupils. Let us wait until 
they have gone. There is something just a 
little ungracious in taking work almost before 
it is dry and disposing of it in this way. The 
effect on the pupil is to lower his estimate of 
what his manuscript should be, and to cause 
him to feel that his teacher undervalues his 
work. That production may mean much effort 
on his part; may represent his best. On the 
other hand, if the work is poorly done, the 
teacher again misses it; for inferior work should 
not be lost sight of in the depths of the trash- 
basket. hell whe are these things done? We 
answer: it is a lack of feeling, of sympathy, of 
affection. I might almost say for something 
small in itself, but of great value as being the 
child’s product, 4zs contribution to the sum 
total of the day’s work. 

It is, perhaps, time to introduce an “‘end’’ 
at this point, not the long end, however. In 
our observation of teachers trained and un- 
trained, we have met few who did not stand too 
near their pupils when teaching. If the latter 
are seated in desks, then the teacher seems to 
think that her place is as close to the front row 
as possible, and so compelling those in that row 
to strain their necks in order to see her. 

There was a rule once upon a time which re- 
quired the teacher to stand or sit about the 
apex of a triangle whose base was the front row 
of pupils. This may sound strange in these 
pad. days, but we have not yet seen any 
good reason for discarding that rule. We have 
seen much discomfort, disorder and loss of in- 
terest on the pupil’s part where the rule was. 
not known, or if known its practice ignored. 

Another small ‘‘end.’? We would recom- 
mend that pupils be arranged in semi-circular 
form, rather than in a long, straight line, when 
standing to read or recite. In this arc arrange- 
ment each is’ within partial view, at least, of 
every other, whereas when they are strung out 
in a straight line, it is extremely hard for a 
pupil at one end of the class to know what is 
going on at the other end, or even at a less 
distance away; for one might almost say that 
no child can see another, and where we do not 
see the speaker, there is a loss of interest, or 
greater effort is needed to maintain it. 
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Odd No. 3. We need have no fears of becom- 
ing too polite. And, teachers, we would do 
well to remember this little thing, namely, 
always to address our pupils by name, and 
equally important to expect the same courtes 
in return. This one point, faithfully observed, 
will contribute much to tone down the crude 
manner of many of our boys and girls, and 
make it more easy to practice other details of 
courtesy. It is gratifying to know that the 
more we have to do with children, the greater 
becomes our respect for them, and the more 
courteous and sympathetic do we grow. It is, 
therefore, the young teacher whom we would 
especially urge to watch this carefully. 

We have come now to the last long ‘‘ end.’’ 
There is a world of truth in what a priest once 
said in answer to the question how it was that 
his parishioners were so prompt to comply with 
his wishes, which often seemed exacting and 
unreasonable, ‘‘Oh,’’ said he, ‘I first love 
them; they know that, and now I can do any- 
thing with them.’’ That man knew human 
nature. We too must learn to know it more 
and more, and in this connection let us all try 
to rise superior to anything in the nature of a 
grudge of any kind towards a child. It is pos- 
sible to begin each day as if it were the first, as 
far as allowing anything in a pupil’s past con- 
duct to prejudice us. Let us hope better things 
—believe better things. Never let us entertain 
a thought of freezing out our trying cases, or of 
making it, to use a common expression, ‘‘ too 
hot for them.’’ It is said that ‘‘ in heaven their 
angels,’’ that is, the angels of the little ones, 
‘*do always behold the face of their Father in 
heaven.”’ 


The following paper was next read, by 
Miss Nannie Mackrell, of Pittsburg, on 


GEOGRAPHY AND NATURE. 


Should we hold a prism of glass in the strong 
sunlight, varied would be the tints and shades 
there reflected. So turn our theme for to-day’s 
consideration as we may, a different phase of 
idea presents itself. So enormous is it in scope 
that, of necessity, many leading and essential 
aspects must be omitted entirely. We have 
decided to present it to-day, if possible, in the 
light of the unity that exists between natural 
science and geography, and the successful 
presentation of geographic information based 
upon facts which have been revealed to the in- 
dividual from personal observation in the realm 
of natural phenomena. 

Some teachers stubbornly refuse to recognize 
geography as a science, and sneeringly declare 
that it is but an aggregation of fragments from 
several sciences which it has partially assimi- 
lated, until it dares to stalk forth and stand 
without blush or apology among the recognized 
sciences. The science of botany has plant life for 
its foundation; zodlogy presents animal life as 
its central thought; astronomy displays the sun 
aud stars for the nucleus of its teaching; geol- 
ogy reveals the rock-ribbed strata for its founda- 
tion; so in geography we have earth life for our 
pivotal point. Geography is not an exact 
science which when once learned is absolute 

roperty forever, but it is constantly enlarging 
its fields and changing its boundaries as pro- 
gress in applied arts reveals its undiscovered 
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conditions, or reduces from hypothesis to fact 
its many mysteries. 

The study of geography is designed to give 
the student a general survey of the world into 
which he is born. With one mighty sweep he 
endeavors to grasp a flash of knowledge from 
that aristocrat of the sciences, Astronomy, to 
delve in mine and cave with that great rock 
sculptor, Geology; to regale his senses in 
Botany’s realm of beauty, and to be adminis- 
tered to by Zodlogy’s numberless hosts, Ritter, 
the prince of geographers, says, ‘‘ When geog- 
raphy ceases to be a lifeless aggregation of 
unorganized facts, and deals with the earth as 
a true organization, a world capable of constant 
development, carrying in its bosom the seed of 
the future, to germinate and unfold age after 
age, it first attains the unity and wholeness of 
a science.”’ 

For years there was a clamor among educa- 
tors for the recognition of Nature Study in the 
curriculum of our elementary schools. Public 
opinion made similar demands; slowly but 
steadfastly the matter gained popularity, until 
to-day every progressive course of study recog- 
nizes Natural Science as one division. 

The Committee of Fifteen has this to say: 
‘*Natural Science claims a place in the ele- 
mentary school, not so much as a disciplinary 
study side by side with grammar, arithmetic and 
history, as a training in the habits of observation 
and in the use of the technique by which 
sciences are expounded.’’ With some training 
in the methods of original investigation em- 
ployed in the sciences, the pupil broadens his 
views of the world, and greatly increases his 
capability to acquire new knowledge. - 

In an age whose proudest boast is the pro- 
gress of science in all domains, there should be 
in the elementary school from the first step, the 
kindergarten, a course in the elements of 
science. Probably the term ‘ observation les- 
sons’? might be more happily applied from the 
standpoint of the child, but not by any means 
from the teacher’s position, who must be the 
instructor and director in the work. ‘‘ Physical 
science,’’ some one has said, ‘‘ is an organized 
knowledge of material, concrete, objective facts 
or phenomena.’’ The mere random, haphazard 
accumulation of facts is not science, but the 
perception and conception of their natural rela- 
tions to each other; the comprehension of these 
relations under general laws, and the organiza- 
tion of facts and laws into one body, the parts 
of which are seen to be subservient to each 
other, is science, and as such the instructor 
must recognize it. The teacher must know the 
subject technically, positively, absolutely. 
‘*No teacher can communicate a life which he 
himself does not possess.’’ A large part of the 
objection to the teaching of natural science 
comes from the person untaught in nature’s 
great school, untrained in subjects of science, 
and unwilling to open his eyes to see. You 
may secure Nature Study books which when 
placed in line would circumscribe the earth, 
and endeavor by knowledge gained therefrom 
to teach science successfully, but you will fail. 
Books will assist, but no device, book or 
method can take the place of accurate knowl- 
edge, sound judgment and information gained 
from close observation of the object in its 
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natural relation and environment, and from 
which your positive conclusions and deductions 
have been made. The child comes to the 
teacher, having learned with avidity of many 
subjects and from innumerable and unrecog- 
nized instructors. The knowledge already pos- 
sessed is the pivotal point of the “spiral.” 
Children are eager to learn and comprehend 
most readily information acquired through the 
senses. ; 

With the object before him, he becomes the 
discoverer of facts and existing conditions by 
interrogating the concrete matter. He ascer- 
tains its nature and properties, and just here 
the wide and extensive knowledge of the in- 
structor must be brought into play, suggesting 
— by How? and Why? until the child 

emonstrates his own problem; advising exper- 
iments that certain necessary results may be 
produced; presenting conditions that errors 
may be removed; assisting by keen interest and 
sympathy the active observation which must 
and will produce advancement from individual 
effort, intensified imagination, awakened inter- 
est, systematic knowledge, recognition of simi- 
larities, power to investigate, and engender love 
and respect for all created objects. 

The text-book cannot do this, only the 
teacher replete with illustrations, complete 
with associate knowledge, attendant with myth 
and song, and filled with vitality and sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm. The instruction for the first 
three or five years should be deductive oral in- 
struction, not a lecture where the teacher acts 
as if a pupil were a receptacle to which he 
must bring a pail of cut and dried knowledge, 


and pour in by steady stream until the recep- 
tacle is filled or the vessel emptied. Children 
taught in science only to repeat the language of 
another had better not be taught at all, as the 
activities are stupefied, the mind deadened 
rather than disciplined, quickened, enlarged 
and intensified. Some one has said, ‘‘ Life is 


correspondence with environment.’’ Oh, then, 
let our children have the fullness of their heri- 
tage, the birthright of nature in all her beauty. 
I recall just here the reply of one of my boys. 

Charles had to be coaxed to start to school. 
After the beginning had been made, he seemed 
to love to come. He was one of the little out- 
casts in this great city. Before he had rounded 
out his seventh year, he slept of nights out- 
doors, and ways of sin were not unknown to 
him. He attended regularly during the winter 
and early spring. For several days he had been 
absent, and meeting him on the street one 
evening I said, ‘‘ Why, Charles, where have 
you been? I have missed you very much.’’ 
Raising his great blue eyes and looking at me 
steadily, he said, ‘‘How can I come to school 
when the wild flowers are growing?’ I can 
never forget his reply. The poet Whittier has 
sae guaaaaaaas the nature-observing boy in these 
ines: 

Knowledge never learned of schools, 

Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 

Flight of fowl, and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the woodchuck digs his cell, 

And the ground mole sinks his well; 
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How the robin feeds her voung, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung, 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
Where the wood grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his wow of clay, 

And the architectural plan 

Of gray hornet artisan: 

Nature answers all he asks, 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks. 


There should be presented to the learner a 
series of phenomena in which he is interested: 
water, vapor, clouds, rain, dew, frost, snow, 
ice, hail; the sun, moon and stars; heat and 
cold; the changing seasons, roots, grass, leaves, 
and plants; fruits, vegetables and cereals; seeds 
as to dissemination, germination and develop- 
ment; birds, insects, fishes and beasts; minerals, 
metals, clay and soil. These and others should 
be presented in their countless numbers and 
varied aspects together with their modifica- 
tions, environment and development. A rich 
and inexhaustible supply proceeding from the 
simplest phase of each, opening new beauties 
and enlarged conditions, until the last circle of 
the spiral shall be limitless as the universe. 
Not only to increase’ knowledge of visible 
phenomena but to lay a foundation both as to 
vocabulary, dynamics and concepts which will 
enable him to form mental pictures of similar 
objects outside the bounds of experience and 
observation. Children should from the very 
first lesson be encouraged to make collections 
of objects. Drawing, kowever imperfectly done, 
should be insisted upon. Let me suggest an 
order that I know will be productive of good: 
first, study the object by means of the senses, 
discuss it, mould it in clay or sand, model it 
with chalk or pencil, or paint with brush, de- 
scribe it in written language. 

After pupils have acquired geographic knowl- 
edge through the medium of observation or 
science lessons, they are ready in information, 
vocabulary, concept and power of expression 
for the study of geography asa science. One 
writer says the Americans are celebrated for 
their ignorance of geography. True it is that 
it is the one study that a large number of our 
pupils dislike. There is something radically 
wrong somewhere. No study is richer in the 
abundance and variety of concrete materials 
than geography. Without it we would be 
ignorant of facts of the deepest importance for 
our own and others’ welfare, and blind to the 
richest source of beauty in God’s creation. 
What is the trouble then ? 

Well, a number of things. First and fore- 
most, the teaching of the book instead of 
teaching the child. Wherever the child has 
been taught geography, it has proven a fascinat- 
ing study. 2. Lack of geographical informa- 
tion on the partof the teacher. Few instructors 
are willing to pay the price; too few are earnest, 
conscientious, untiring students of the asso- 
ciated sciences whereby a thorough and com- 
prehensive knowledge may be acquired. 3. 
Lack of adequate preparation, pointed and 
direct, for each day’s lesson. 4. Too early 
elimination from the school curriculum. 5. 
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Inadequately prepared text-books. Bear with 
me just here—the size of the book is sufficient 
in itself to give the pupil geographical nausea. 
A text-book on geography about the size of 
an ordinary grammar book, and robbed of 
its antedeluvian features, and arranged ac- 
cording to advanced ideas would be a geog- 
raphic tonic. 6. Too many details of topog- 
raphy required, to the sacrifice of essentials in 
the physical. 7. The isolation of the subject 
from its handmaiden history, which when com- 
bined brings to the pupil a rich store of facts 
and a great intellectual stimulus. 8. Failure 
to perceive or unfold its possibilities for mental 
discipline, general culture, and refining ten- 
dencies. 9. Failure to use the topical method, 
adhering too closely to the order of subjects in 
the text-book, and observance of the detri- 
mental practice of having pupils commit pages 
of geograpliy word by word, which is certainly 
a sacrifice of the spirit to the letter, the oppo- 
site of which creates enthusiasm, fosters the 
spirit of search for additional information, en- 
larges the vocabulary and aids independent 
expression. And, finally, too great a number 
of pupils under charge of one teacher, thus 
hindering sufficient personal instruction, and 
almost destroying the possibility of field work, 
which is the true basis of geographic teaching. 

Field work in school room instruction is not 
anew idea. The great teachers of years gone 
by found field and hill-top their text-books. 
In Germany geography is taught almost en- 
tirely by this means, and has long been a 
necessary part of the instruction, and I hope 
ere long it will be the required and adopted 
means in our country. Here the learner be- 
comes the true investigator, the recipient of 
knowledge through legitimate channels. Be- 
ing interested, he observes accurately, and 
views the object in its natural position and 
under normal conditions. He compares, 
reasons, and concludes from this indelibly im- 
pressed picture, and consequently stores a vast 
knowledge which his whetted imagination will 
use as a base from which to picture like but 
distant phenomena. Not only landscapes, but 
mines, markets, manufactories come under this 
form of instruction. The pupils should make 
notes and sketches of their observations as an 
aid to memory and to form a foundation for 
many subsequent lessons in the school room. 
Too, this positive self-acquired knowledge gives 
the pupil power in language. The social bene- 
fits arising from this intercourse of pupils and 
teacher present themselves to you without 
further mention. How fortunate we are in this 
great city!—books upon books to be had for the 
simple asking; excellent, attractive, helpful 
books to augment and supplement every phase 
and condition of this subject. Appropriate 
selections from literature, newspaper and 
magazine articles, descriptions of places visited 
and pictures large and small should be pre- 
sented to the class. 

Pictures are next in power to observation. 
That which a child sees he remembers longest, 
a picture of the place is next most lasting, and 
an oral description is the least impressive. 
Pictures of every place to be studied can be 
secured with but little effort. Railroad guides, 
magazines, illustrated papers, catalogues, popu- 
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lar collections easily obtainable, furnish some 
excellent representations. The stereopticon is 
rapidly taking its place in geographic teaching. 
This is vivid, exact and impressive and destined 
to supplant many less effective devices. Relief 
maps and globes are essential. Maps are mis- 
leading if used too early, and in this particular 
I believe we all have erred. “Paper geog- 
raphy,’’ I trust, may soon be confined to the 
shades of the departed. Maps have been pre- 
sented to the child before he had the true con- 
cept of the thing presented, and thus they have 
hindered rather than helped. Direction, plan, 
form, relative distances, comparative sizes, 
form of country or division should be known 
before a map is presented. Pulp, putty, clay 
modeling, rm in immeasurable preference over 
map drawing for the same reason that relief 
globes give a truer conception than a map can 
portray. You say ‘‘ Mississippi river’’ to your 
class, and a little black line appearing like that 
on the map comes before his mental vision; but 
moulded in clay or like material, that immense 
river basin with its mighty streams and fruitful 
plains presents a vastly different concept. In 
modeling, valley, hill, mountain range, peak, 
table-land, river, lake, sea coast, all receive due 
attention. Here is a good place to introduce 
color. 

A map, relief or plain, should be a progressive 
one, that is built up as the knowledge and in- 
formation becomes a part of the pupil. No 
wise teacher would give the complete outline of 
the verb to a class upon the first presentation of 
the subject, but would certainly let the class 
enlarge the outline as the subject was de- 
veloped. Sketch maps, I mean those* drawn 
without construction lines, serve a good purpose 
in impressing contour and locality. In what 
order shall we present our subject—primary 
knowledge, the beginning of which was de- 
veloped under nature teaching, or observation 
lessons. ‘Structural geography,” says Francis 
Parker, ‘‘ is the basis of all scientific geographic 
knowledge.” Without the concept of ssnchee, 
elevations, slopes and their relations, true 
geography is an impossibility. 

With all the aids that we have mentioned 
constantly used, the teacher must draw out the 
pupil by judicious, exact, pointed questions, 
thus arousing the activities, intensifying the 
thought, until positive that the right concep- 
tion has been formed. Let us very hastily 
suggest the order of development of our con- 
tinent: First, the continental axis as one con- 
tinuous land mass from Behring Strait to the 
Isthmus of Panama. Then the secondary land 
mass separated into a northern and a southern 
part. Extending between the two great masses 
the central plain and bordering on the ocean 
sides the costal plains. As the work will be 
done in its most satisfactory way by modeling, 
time must be spent in innumerable com- 
parisons, 

Each part can be comprehended before the 
first steps of detail, teaching that the form of a 
continent depends primarily upon the height, 
length, and direction of its mountain ranges. 
Beginning again with the primary axis develop 
the entire section as breadth, length, culmina- 
tions, peaks, table-lands, canyons, coast, penin- 
sulas, harbors. Here constant comparisons 
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must be observed and noted. Follow the same 
plan with secondary land mass and central 

lain. Next upon the structure depends the 

rainage. Much time should be spent here in 
developing the river basins as to direction, 
location, branches, comparative area, volume 
of water, lakes, source, contour, boundaries, 
navigable streams, alluvial plains and deltas or 
estuaries, thus impressing clearly the topog- 
raphy of the continent. And how much de- 
pends upon drainage! Distribution of soil, 
climate, vegetation, animal life, products, occu- 
pations of men, location of cities, etc. Changes 
resulting from heat and cold, direction and 
changes of the winds, condensation and evap- 
oration of moisture, rain-fall and all the essen- 
tials of climate which assist or hinder vegeta- 
tion. Then vegetation, minerals, animal life, 
resulting occupations, political divisions, cities, 
races, government, advancement, journeys. 
Each continent should be similarly developed, 
and finally the relation of all #2 commerce. 

Commercial geography should find an im- 
portant place in our work. I mentioned among 
the hindrances to effectual geographic teach- 
ing the early elimination of the subject from 
the curriculum of the schools. 

Ere long the cabinet of the chief executive of 
this nation must add another department, that 
of Education, the secretary of which from the 
very nature of things will have to provide for 
the instruction of men in commercial geog- 
raphy. Germany leads the world in this de- 
partment of the subject. I now quote from 
Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geog- 
“In the 
special schools of commerce, which are found 
in nearly all the large towns in Germany, 
thorough instruction is given in the means and 
methods of business, #1 commercial geography 
and modern languages. The result is that the 
German educated for business is on the average 
superior in all-around business capacity to his 
rivals belonging to other countries, and this is 
one of the most important explanations of the 
abundance of Germans in business centers out- 
side of their own country.’’ 

Our representatives in foreign lands must 
rely upon natives to interpret the markets, and 
with all American ingenuity, foresight, and 
skill, immeasurable loss is sustained, whereas, 
if we had a commercially educated consular 
service, the markets of the world would be 
under American control. 

Study of nature and geography allied, real, 
earnest study, must teach more love for the 
least of created objects, increased appreciation 
of the perfection of the law that governs every 
part of this great universe, and homage to Him 
who is the Creator of this world of beauty, har- 
mony and completeness. 


Dr. A. E. Maltby, Principal of Slippery 
Rock Normal School, said certain phases 
of nature study were especially promi- 
nent at this time, and we teachers need 
increased power of comprehension and 
interpretation of nature. But we must 
go to Nature herself—no text-book can 
Stand between and give desired success. 
The teacher must be capable of taking 


raphy, a book that I prize highly: 
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the child into the field, and in the process 
teach something that will make both the 
world and the child better. Correct ob- 
servation is becoming more and more 
important in all our work. There is 
abundance of material for the lessons— 
the rain, the cloud, the grain of sand, 
the pebble in the brook. ‘‘Do y° next 
thynge.’’ Take the object nearest you, 
and be sure you know something about 
it yourself. You may not always find 
appreciation of your work, even from 
those called educators. At the last tran- 
sit of Venus, a teacher took his class into 
the school-yard to observe the occurrence 
that would not take place again for a 
century. The glasses were prepared, the 
class lined up intensely interested, when 
the superintendent came along—‘‘ What 
are you doing out here? It is fifteen 
minutes past nine.’’ The teacher tried 
to explain that he was giving the chil- 
dren the one chance in their lives to see 
the planet cross the disk of the sun; but 
was answered—‘‘ What of all that? If 
you want to show them that sort of thing, 
do it ou Saturday.’’ [Laughter.] 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Dr. Schaeffer said it had been sug- 
gested that we meet at Pen-Mar next 
year, and he had been requested to ex- 
tend an invitation to that effect. If the 
Association wishes to entertain the prop- 
osition, it may be well to leave the selec- 
tion of place of meeting to the Executive 
Comimittee. The teachers of Maryland 
say that if we will come there, they will 
come also and take the balance of the 


| week, holding a union meeting for one 
day. 


Treasurer Keck said the citizens of his 
home town had requested him to give 
the Association a cordial invitation to 
come to Kutztown. The Normal School 
faculty and trustees also urged it upon 
him. There is a hall that will seat at 
least a thousand, and a number of lecture 
rooms, all of which are offered free of 
charge. Supt. Rapp, of Bucks, says if 
we come he will see that every teacher in 
the county outside of Reading is enrolled. 
The Superintendent of Lehigh talks the 
same way. There are not as many 
teachers there as in Pittsburg and the 
‘* State of Allegheny,’’ but we will have 
all there are, The hotels and the Normal 
school have ample accommodation for all 
who will attend. He had been treasurer 
since 1886, and served the Association as 
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faithfully as he knew how, and now he 
asked as a personal favor that this invi- 
tation be favorably considered. 

On motion of Deputy Supt. Stewart 
the selection of place was referred to the 
Executive Committee. 

The Committee on Nominations re- 
ported the following names, with their 
recommendation that they be elected 
officers for next year’s session: 

President—Supt. Addison L. Jones, West 
Chester. 

rst Vice-President—Dr. J. R. Flickinger, 
Lock Haven. 

2a Vice-President—Miss Anna M. Bamford, 
Pittsburg. 

ja Vice-President—Prof. H. H. Spayd, 
Minersville. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—David S. Keck, Kutztown. 

Trustee of Wickersham Memorial Library 
—Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne. 

Executive Committee—For 3 years, Supt. 
Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg; for unexpired 
year of President Jones, Supt. R. B. Teitrick, 
Brookville, Jefferson county. 

Chairman Stewart moved that the re- 
port be adopted. It was objected that 
this would elect the officers, and the 
Constitution fixed the election on the 
last morning of the session, and the pro- 
gramme provided for a session to-morrow; 
that the motion was therefore not in 
order. It was then proposed to suspend 
the Constitution by unanimous consent, 
but this also was objected to. 

It was then moved that at the close 
of this evening’s session all of the pro- 
gramme remaining undisposed of be post- 
poned indefinitely, and the Association 
adjourn sine die; which motion, after 
some discussion, was agreed to. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was then adopted, and the Secre- 
tary instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Association for the persons named, which 
was done, and they were declared elected. 

The Association then adjourned till 
8 p.m. The local Entertainment Com- 
mittee provided all the members with car 
tickets on various lines, giving choice of 
a wide range of entertainment and in- 
struction. Some of us spent the time en- 
joying the beautiful parks until a shower 
drove us to shelter ; others made visits to 
the great pickle factory and other indus- 
trial wonders ; all told the same story of 
unfailing courtesy and lavish provision 
by our entertainers. We could not see 
all of Pittsburg in the limited time but 
we saw enough to form some estimate of 
its greatness. 
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THURSDAY EVENING. 


ISS Huntly sang a solo at the open- 
ing of session, after which a commu- 
nication was read inviting the members 
to a reception at the Monongahela House 
after adjournment. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Dr. R. K. Buehrle, by instruction of 
the Department of City and Borough 
Supervision, presented a report and draft 
of proposed legislation concerning ‘‘ the 
elevation of the profession of teaching and 
the obtaining of more equitable remunera- 
tion for those engaged therein.’’ The 
proposed bill limits provisional certificates 
to five years, abolishes the professional 
certificate, forbids the employment of 
minors as teachers after June, 1904, per- 
mits directors to pension teachers after 
35 years’ service and 60 years of age; and 
forbids the payment of State appropria- 
tion in excess of 75 per cent. of the money 
paid by a district for teachers’ salaries 
the preceding year. Dr. B. said much of 
this ground was traversed in the paper of 
Dr. Noss; there was no time to discuss it 
now, and it had better be referred back to 
the Convention of Superintendents at 
Harrisburg next winter. On his motion, 
it was so referred. This subject as pre- 
sented to the Convention of Superintend- 
ents may be found on page 31 of the report 
of proceedings of that body in the present 
volume. 


AMENDED SPELLING. 


Dr. Buehrle then read the report of the 
Committee on Amended Spelling, ap- 
pointed last year to report at this session, 
as follows: 

The action of Association governing the 
appointment of your committee directs us 
to ‘‘consider what changes in English spel- 
ing, if any, are desirabl and practicabl,’’ 
and report at this session. 

The limiting words, ‘‘if any,’’ seem to 
make it our first duty to inquire whether 
our speling be not alredy perfect. Were it 
not for this definit instruction, we should 
scarcely have thought it worth while, befor 
such a body, in the twentieth century, to 
discuss this branch of the question, which 
seems to us to hav been fully setld, not 
only by authoritativ expression of those 
who know best, but by the fact that changes 
ar now in actual progres. But since it is 
your plesure, we present here a few of the 
reasons offered by leading scholars, states- 
men and literary men for advocating a 
change in speling. (The speling of the 
quotations is amended.) 
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‘‘What, however, is even more serious 
than all this is not the great waste of time 
in lerning to read, and the almost complete 
failure in national education, but the actual 
mischief done by subjecting yung minds to 
the illogical and tedious drudgery of lerning 
to read English as spelt at present. Every- 
thing they hav to lern in reading (or pro- 
nunciation) and spelling is irrational; one 
tule contradicts the other, and each state- 
ment has to be accepted simply on au- 
thority, and with a complete disregard of 
all those rational instincts which lie dor- 
mant in the child, and ought to be awakend 
by every kind of helthy exercise.’’—Max 
Mueller. 

‘*A more lying, round about, puzl-heded 
delusion than that by which we confuse the 
clear instincts of truth in our accursed sys- 
tem of speling was never concocted by the 
father of falshood. . . . How can a system 
of education flourish that begins y, so 
monstrous a falshood, which the sensof hear- 
ing suffices to contradict ?’’—Lord Lytton. 

‘*Ther ar thirteen different ways of repre- 
senting the sound of long o - note, boat, toe, 
yeoman, soul, row, sew, hautboy, beau, owe, 
flow, Oh! O!’—Metklejohn. ; 

‘* Asa scolar, as a student of the history 
of language, I simply maintain that in 
every writn language a reform of speling is, 
sooner or later, inevitabl.’’—/ax Mueller. 

‘“‘If we expect and wish that our tung 


become one day a world-language, under- 


stood and employd on every continent and 
in every clime, then it is our bounden duty 
to help prepare the way for taking off its 
neck this hevy milstone.’”-— W. D. Whitney. 

‘‘ We ar, then, clearly of opinion that a 
fonetic eo is, of itself, in all respects 
desirabl, and that ther is no good reason 
agenst introducing it save the inconveni- 
ence of so great achange. Every theoretical 
and practical consideration makes in its 
favor.’’—/bid. 

‘There is one dominant, practical reason 
for a reform of our orthografy, and it is this 
—the immens waste of time and effort in- 
volved in lerning the present irregular 
speling. It is the generations of children 
to come who appeal to us to save them from 
the affliction which we hav endured and 
forgotn.’’—/ézd. 

“It is of no use to try to characterize with 
fitting —- and adequate terms of obj ur- 

ation the monstrous —s of the English 
anguage. The time lost by it is a large 
part of the hole school-time of the mass of 
ofmen. .. . Our wreched speling makes mil- 
lions of illiterates. . . . Thre years ar spent 
in our primary schools in lerning to read 
and spel a litl. The German advances as 
far in atwelv-month. . . . The child should 
hav its reason awakend by order, fitnes, law 
in the object it is first made to study. But 
wo to the child who tries to use reason in 
speling English. The hole thing is con- 
founding, stupefying, and perverting.’’— 
FA. March. 
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‘* Altogether we hav attaind the worst 
speling on the planet.’’—/dzd. 

‘‘The unhistorical, unsystematic, unin- 
telligibl, unteachabl, but by no means un- 
amendabl, speling now current.’’—/Mueller. 

‘“‘The main difficulty of reading English 
arises from the intrinsic irregularity of the 
English language. A confusion of ideas sets 
in in the mind of the child respecting the 
powers of the letters.” .. . “It appears 
out of 1972 failures in the Civil Service ex- 
amination, 1866 candidates wer pluckt for 
speling, that is, 18 out of every 19 who 
faild, faild in speling.’’—Dr. Morell. 

‘“‘The English language has an immens 
future. But ther must be harmony between 
the writn and spoken word. In helping 
this reform you ar a benefactor.’’—Chas. 
Sumner. 

‘*The logical inconsistency of the ordi- 
nary alfabet makes the old system a very 
injurious disciplin forthe yung mind. The 
erliest studies should be the most logical 
and consistent.’’-—Dr. W. 7. Harris. 

These ar but a few of the great names. 
We might occupy a whole session with 
similar citations. One of the most distin- 
guisht advocates of amended speling was 
also one of our greatest Pennsylvanians— 
Samuel S. Haldeman, who in 1858 carried 
off the prize in 8 mee over eighteen com- 
petitors for valuabl investigation of the laws 
of language. It is not too much to say that 
as a comparativ filologist he was without a 
superior. 

e feel safe in forbearing further quota- 
tion, and assuming that some changes are 
‘‘desirabl.’’ Were our further duty limited 
to pointing out what we consider desivadi, 
our rt po would be as simpl as brief. We 
should recommend that all proposed changes 
be required to conform to the principl set 
forth in the second paragraf of the report of 
Prof. Whitney to the Filological Associa- 
tion in 1876, which reads: 

‘‘The ideal of an alfabet is that every 
sound should hav its own unvarying sign, 
and every sign its own unvarying sound.” 

The adoption of such an ideal alfabet, 
making writn language strictly fonetic, 
would remove at once all the objections to 
our present speling. Obviously, this is 
what is destrab/, since it would approximate 
perfection as nearly as human fallibility 
permits. 

But we ar directed also to report what in 
our judgment is practicabl, which is quite 
another matter. Any considerabl change 
in ‘‘ things as they are’’ always arouses the 
opposition of ignorance and Paes, and 
must overcome the inertia of the majority 
who ‘‘care for none of these things.’’ In 
this particular case we must also account, 
with immens money interests represented 
by tons of publishers’ plates, whose pecu- 
niary valu the change to common sense 
speling would reduce to zero. Clearly, any 
vadical change in the face of all this is not 
‘* practicabl.”” We cannot hope for a fonetic 
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alfabet in the near future. Even such 
changes as ar ibl will come gradually. 
What we should aim at is to direct these on 
proper lines. For this purpose we submit 
the following as the fundamental principls 
and propositions assumed as a basis of all 
efforts at simplifying English orthografy: 

I. The tru and sole office of alfabetic writ- 
ing is faithfully and intelligibly to represent 
spoken language—to represent by symbols 
the sounds which constitute the words of 
the writer. 

The alfabet out of which by a multiplicity of 
combinations a conventional garb has been de- 
vised for the visibl representation of language. 
—E£arle, p. 187. 

It is the hight of unreason to assert that our 
reading of English etymologies is in any man- 
ner dependent upon the current historic orthog- 
rafy.— W. D. Whitney. 

II. These sounds, or, in other words, the 
pronunciation of the English language, ar 
constantly changing. 

III. If thespeling remains fixt—unchang- 
ing—tker wil be an ever-increasing diver- 
gence between orthografy and pronuncia- 
tion, the greater the longer this condition 
continues, until the letters no longer retain 
a sound valu; that is, they no longer denote 
particular sounds at all, but any sounds, or 
no sounds at all, ar arbitrarily assigned to 
them. 

IV. It is the business of those who write 
the language to so write it, 7. ¢., spel the 
words, that the same sounds may always be 
represented by the same /e¢fers as nearly as 
this is possibl. 

V. This necessitates Cone in speling 
from age to age, but in amending the mode 
of writing a language alredy long writn, 
regard must necessarily be had to what is 

ractically possibl quite as much as to what 
is theoretically desirabl. 

VI. These changes wer easily made when 
the language was writn only, and when 
therfor every writer was a law unto himself. 

VII. With printing—the art preservativ 
—speling has become more rigid, more per- 
manent; changes ar les easily made because 
commercial interests ar affected. The best 


writers no longer dictate how persons shal 


spel. The printer has usurpt that power: 
his will is law. 


We must remember that the pres is a sort of 
dictator in orthografy.—Zarle, p. 147. 

It was the pres that determind our orthografy. 
—ZTbid., p. 145. 


VIII. All changes in speling must be 
made at a sacrifice, by the generation which 
makes them. No postponement can possi- 
bly avert or obviate this condition. The 
interests of the future generations ar to be 
promoted. No selfish person wil advocate 
a change in orthografy, for that means self- 
sacrifice of which he is incapabl. 

IX. Schools, newspapers, books and lexi- 
cografers ar means of bringing about the 
change effectually. 
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(1) Promote stenografy, fonografy. 

(2) The present rigorous examinations in or- 
thografy ought to be greatly relaxt, if not alto- 
gether discontinued, as involving a great waste 
of unprofitabl effort. 

(3) Singl instances carefully examind and 
approvd should be adopted.—Zav/ie, p. 187. 


X. Ther is a constant tendency towards 
abbreviation in pronunciation, as witnes ax 
for axe, fone for telefone, bike for bicycle, 
wire for telegraf. 

Perhaps the best data from which to judge 
what can be done ar furnisht by the history 
of what has been done. 

The principal motiv power has all alon 
been the American Filological Society, an 
their work has been done on three lines. 
In 1877 they adopted a ‘‘sientific alfabet’’ 
—strictly fonetic—which is in use among a 
very few scholars and (so far as we ar in- 
formd) by one printing pres at Ringos, New 
Jersey. Those who ar sufficiently inter- 
ested (and we hope they will be many) can 
obtain information and printed matter by 
mailing a note with a coupl of stamps to 
Dr. March at Lafayette College, or any offi- 
eer of the Association. But as this advanced 
work does not come within the ‘‘ practicabl’’ 
of our instructions, we will not follow it 
further. 

The second line took the form of the 
‘‘Ten Rules’’ with the accompanying Key, 
which may be found in Dr. Masek s article 
contributed to Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary (pp. xcvii-civ). The application of 
these rules is entirely ‘‘ practicabl”’ fof ed- 
ucated people, and more of us ought to be 
using them; but even this is well in advance 
of the state of general opinion, and must be 
left to the future. The presentation of the 
words governed by these rules in their cor- 
rect forms in the regular alfabetical series 
in the Standard Dictionary is a great stride 
in the right direction. 


1. e.—Drop silent e when fonetically useless, 
writing ev for ve, as in live, single, eaten, rained, 
theatre, etc. 

2. ea.—Drop a from ea having the sound of 
eas in feather, leather, etc. 

3. 0.—For o having the sound of wu in dut, 
write “, as in above (abuv), songue (tung), etc. 

4. 0u.—Drop o from ou having the sound of # 
in but, as in trouble (trubl), rough (ruf) and the 
like, from our unaccented into 9”, in honour, etc. 

5. u, ue.—Drop silent u after g before a, and 
in nativ English words, and drop final we: 
guard, guess, catalogue, league, etc. 

6. Dubl consonants may be simpliied when 
fonetically useless; bailif’ (not hall, etc.), battle 
(batl), written (writn), traveler, etc. 

7. d.—Change d and ed final to ¢ when so pro- 
nounced, as in /ooked (lookt), etc., unless the ¢ 
affects the preceding sound as in chafed, etc. 

8. gh ph,—Change fr and ph to f when so 
sounded: enough (enuf ), /aughter (lafter), etc., 
phonetic (fonetic), etc. 

g. s.—Change s to z when so sounded, espec- 
ially in distinctive words and in ise; abuse, verb 
(abuze), advertise (advertize), etc. 

10. t.—Drop # in tch : catch, pitch, etc. 
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The third line was in the proposal of 
change in the speling of a series of twelv 
selected words whose old form is especially 
objectionabl on the ground of silent and 
therefore useless and cumbersome letters. 
These words will be found in an appended 
resolution. These correct forms hav been 
adopted by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, and are used in its publications, as 
you all know. Is it unreasonabl to ask 
Pennsylvania to come up to that mark ? 

In the year 1900 it was stated in a reput- 
abl jurnal that 167 newspapers of general 
circulation regularly used these twelve 
forms—the number has since increased, we 
are informd from another source, to over 
250. Nearly everybody now writes program ; 
some of the best institutions in the country 
issue catalogs; tho and altho, thru and 
thruout, are no longer strikingly unfamiliar. 
This line of work has taken hold, surely if 
slowly, and is a pointer for the future. 

The work among the general public must 

robably for some time be along this third 
ine. But should not teachers be doing 
better? Cannot we, or those of us at least 
who are alive to the importance of the ques- 
tion, do our share towards the introduction 
of the ‘‘ten rules?’’ - 

But we wish to keep well within the 
limits of the ‘‘ practicabl,’’ and therefore, 
in view of the established facts and the 
action of the Filological Association, the 
court of highest jurisdiction in matters of 
language, vont committee recommends the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 


Resolved 1, That the words program, tho, 
altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, catalog, 
pbrolog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, be printed 
in the publisht proceedings of this Association 
as spelt, recommended and printed in those 
of the National Educational Association. 

Resolved 2, That wherever words hav two 
forms, such as mold and mould, hight and 
height, sovran and sovereign, = and passed, 
spelt and spelled, preference be given to the 
simpler form, that it alone be taught, and that 





we recommend to the authors of school books 
and dictionaries to omit the longer forms. 
Resolved 3, That in all exercises in speling, 
and in all examinations in orthografy, the forms 
recommended by the American Filological As- 
sociation, as adopted by the Standard Dictionary 
and printed in Webster’s International (latest 
edition, pp. xcvii-civ), be accepted as correct. 


Dr. Buehrle said this report should 
have been announced upon the pro- 
gramme, and he had hoped it would be 
discussed; but the pressure of other work 
would prevent that at this time. He 
moved the adoption of the resolutions. 

Dr. McCaskey: With this deformed 
spelling movement I have no sympathy. 
It is a modern fad not to be forced by 
resolutions. We all laugh at and con- 
demn our ridiculous spelling and pro- 
nunciation of words. There’s plenty of 
variety in them both—but we like vari- 
ety. Many words have grown to be old 
friends, familiar and endeared to us just 
as they are, and we are not going to have 
them ‘‘reformed.’’ Changes in the spell- 
ing of words have come and will come 
gradually. A page of Emerson, or Long- 
fellow, or of any other good man or 
woman, is quite good enough in the 
spelling which they used and approved. 
I don’t see any reason why it should be 
marred and deformed for us as proposed. 
The spelling we find in all our books, 
the spelling we teach and are expected 
to teach in the schools, and to use in all 
our written work there, is good enough 
forme. The thought is the great thing— 
the thing we want and need—the word- 
forms being of little account provided 
they are those of good books and familiar. 
I never read an article in this bad spell- 
ing except to correct it as in ordinary 
proof-reading. To read such pages for 
information, and not under constant pro- 
test, would be to demoralize my “ spell- 
ing sense,’’ and that I will not do of my 
own accord. In reading there are so 
many things in pleasing form to enjoy— 
why turn to this which can only offend? 
I would not think for a moment of mar- 
ring Zhe Journal page with this bad 
spelling in the report of proceedings of 
this convention. Should these resolu- 
tions—to spell as the so-called spelling 
reformers wish—be adopted, it will be 
necessary to go over all the type after 
The Journal edition is printed and change 
it for the special volume of proceedings. 
This will be expensive, and needless 
expense. 

There seemed so little interest felt in 
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the matter under discussion that but six 
or seven votes were in favor of the reso- 
lutions and four or five against them. 
No division was called and they were 
declared adopted. 


PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 


Supt. J. M. Berkey, of Johnstown, 
read the foliowing paper in answer to the 
question, 


SHOULD THE PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE 
BE GRANTED TO ANY TEACHER FOR 
MORE THAN THREE SUCCESSIVE 
TERMS? 

Examinations, at best, are generally con- 
sidered as a necessary evil, an unavoidable 
nuisance, a weariness to the flesh, and a 
vexation of spirit. Such a sweeping state- 
ment, however, is more a figure of rhetoric 
or the expression of an over-burdened victim 
of the interrogation points than the deliber- 
ate conclusion of pedagogical thought or 
the outcome of a practical school manage- 
ment. Examinations are necessary, import- 
ant nnd mo ape and no school system can 
be successfully maintained anywhere which 
fails to examine thoroughly and well both 
the work and the workers in the school- 
room. Butit is the abuse of the examiner’s 
place and function which calls forth loud 
protests, and I presume has suggested the 
ym ope at issue. There are superinten- 

ents all through Pennsylvania to-day who 
are dreaded because they are mainly exam- 
iners, and tearfully remembered because 
their interrogation points are not all in the 
past tense. The fact is that the professional 
energy of many—perhaps most—count 
superintendents is largely exerted and well 
nigh exhausted in the delightful occupation 
of asking questions, weighing brains and 
examining manuscripts. If this be the best 
for the advancement and efficiency of our 
system of common schools, then the ques- 
tion propounded should be answered in the 
negative, and the arduous work of examin- 
ing teachers year after year should go on 
indefinitely. If, however, the work and 
function of the superintendent shall be 
constructive, directive and helpful rather 
than the chief factor in an ever-recurring 
‘‘comedy of errors,’’ then either our system 
of licensing teachers is radically wrong, or 
the principles of its application are weekly 
misinterpreted. 

Fundamental Principles in Our School 
System.—The school system of Pennsylvania 
is fundamentally of the people and by the 
people. The schools of any community are 
essentially what the people want them to 
be, under wise and efficient leadership. 
The State Department may advise and 
suggest, the county or city superintendent 
may limit the choice and fix the minimum 
standard of teachers’ qualifications, he may 
encourage and stimulate directors and 
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teachers to a higher plane of work and 
worth in the schoolroom; but the local 
school board, and back of them the people, 
reserve the right to say, ‘‘ Thus far, but no 
farther.’”’ In this principle of local self 
control is found at once the strength and 
the weakness of our elastic school system. 
Weak in the possibility of utter stagnation 
in educational interest and activity, or 
misguided by incompetent and blundering 
school workers; but ay | in the permis- 
sive privilege, the wonderful possibility of 
good schools and of rapid progress through 
strong and judicious leadership, supported 
by an educated public sentiment. Because of 
this fundamental principle inherent in our 
school system, I do not favor authoritative 
state control either in text-books for pupils, 
courses of study for schools, or rates of 
taxation for districts; and for the same 
reason, I do not believe it wise to fix a 
uniform standard of qualifications in the 
licensing of teachers. The Regents’ Exam- 
ination may be a good thing for New York 
state, but such a graft would not thrive 
well as a part of the Pennsylvania school 
system. What I shall say, therefore, about 
limiting the provisional certificate does not 
presume an approval of a uniform state 
standard, nor the examination of all teachers 
by a state board. 

The Question Plainly Answered.—In my 
best judgment, the provisional certificate 
should not be issued to any teacher for more 
than three successive terms. Does such a 
suggestion seem radical? It is already an 
established rule in some school districts in 
the state. While the law fixes no limit to 
the number of provisional certificates which 
may be issued to the same person, the board 
of directors may fix a limit of service as well 
as compensation upon such certificate, and 
any superintendent has the right, under 
existing laws, to finally withhold a provi- 
sional certificate from those who fail through 
indifference or lack of knowledge and teach- 
ing power to merit a higher grade of profes- 
sional attainment. Four years ago the 
Board of Controllers in Johnstown declared 
that they would not thereafter employ any 
teacher for more than three successive terms 
upon a provisional certificate. There has 
been no trouble to maintain that rule, and 
now only four out of 152 teachers in the 
corps elected for the next year hold provi- 
sional certificates, and those are recent high 
school graduates. Similar action has been 
taken in other cities of the state, while many 
township and borough school boards refuse 
absolutely to consider applicants who can 
show no other or higher credentials of 
scholarship than a provisional or one year 
certificate. 

It is evident, therefore, that the provi- 
sional certificate is already discounted in 
many schooi districts, while its unlimited 
re-issue to the same teacher finds few advo- 
cates among active school workers and 
actual school friends. As its name implies, 
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it was originally intended only as a tempor- 
ary teacher’s license, a provisional permit 
to teach, to supply for the time being a 
sufficient number of teachers for the actual 
needs of the schools. But instead of gradu- 
ally eliminating this lowest form of a 
teacher’s license, the practice in most 
counties and in many cities has been to 
make it such a permanent and constant 
feature of school management that the 
higher — of certificates are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. The first ques- 
tion, therefore, that calls for definite answer 
in connection with this matter is: 

What privileges and prerogatives with 
reference to the provisional certificates does 
the superintendent as an examiner now 
possess under existing laws? 

What May Be Done.—Without assuming 
the need of an extended argument, I answer: 

1. He has the absolute right to fix his own 
standard for the issue of a first provisional 
certificate to the candidate, governed only 
by the needs of the schools under his super- 
vision and the number and qualifications 
of the applicants for license to teach. He 
may refuse a certificate to any candidate 
provided he uses the same standard of re- 
quirements for every other candidate, and 
at the proper time sees to it that a sufficient 
number of the best available teachers are 
found for the schools. 

2. He may refuse a provisional certificate 
te any one who fails to show a reasonable 
degree of progress from year to year. This 
is a plain business proposition, and its 
proper application to school management 
can work no hardship to any teacher worthy 
of a place in the profession; and certainly 
the good of the schools calls for growing 
and progressive teachers. The teaching 
profession is suffering most to-day from the 
teachers who are dead at the top; who 
neither grow themselves nor inspire others 
to struggle upwards towards the light. It 
is not only the superintendent’s privilege, 
but his duty, to get rid of these hangers-on, 
these time-servers or plodders, who are per- 
fectly content to go through the examina- 
tion-grind every year for the privilege of 
getting a job for seven months at ‘‘ keeping 
school.’’ Is the examiner hard on such a 
teacher when he says to him, ‘‘ If you don’t 
move forward through another year we 
must count you out of the ranks and give 
your place to another?’’ Such is the law 
of service in every other department of labor 
and life, and it is the samie law which must 
prevail in any well-ordered school system. 

Probable Benefits of a Limited Issue of the 
Provisional Certificate.—In view of actual 
conditions as we know them to exist in the 
— and city districts of Pennsylvania, 
what benefits might reasonably be expected 
from the application of a three-year limit to 
the provisional certificate ? 

1. It would stimulate thorough and pro- 
gressive study of all subjects essential to a 
teacher’s qualification. The applicant for 
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a first certificate would, if successful, at 
once feel the absolute necessity of preparing 
for higher standing the following year. 
The earnest and continued study, though 
born of necessity, would of itself develop 
clearer knowledge and greater teachin 
power within the three years than woul 
naturally follow the absence of such a stim- 
ulus. It would encourage an early ambition 
to take a complete peoluesianel course at a 
State Normal school. In short, it would 
inspire every worthy motive to make the 
most and the best of this limited proba- 
tion, and, by the ste ap pao of actual 
achievement, lead safely and speedily to the 
vantage ground of higher and better things 
in intellectual and professional life. 

2. It would rid the profession of its dead- 
weights and its time-serving teachers. 
Every county has a certain pcoeeeet of 
so-called teachers, who get old before their 
time, who have no ambition toexcel. They 
are not entitled to a professional grade 
of certificate, and have just enough influ- 
ence in a community to get a school each 
year if they come forward with a fresh 
certificate or an old one renewed. Such 
teachers would necessarily be put on the 
superannuated, or rather the supernumera 
list, without pay or special distinction; and, 
be it said in all candor, the profession could 
well afford to lose them. 

3. It would relieve the superintendent 
of much exhaustive routine work which 
could be more profitably applied in helpful 
supervision and positive instruction to 
teachers. Many superintendents spend from 
two to four months every summer in the 
examination of teachers, and even then the 
work is but imperfectly done, because of the 
large number of applicants and the limited 
time for an examination in at least twelve 
different branches of study. I can see no 
benefit in calling a teacher even the second 
or the third time to an examination in a 
subject after he has clearly shown his com- 
prehensive and thorough knowledge of the 
same. And acting upon such conviction, I 
have not done so as an examiner for the last 
ten or twelve years. If, after a searching 
and comprehensive test upon a subject or 
branch, I find that an applicant knows it 
thoroughly and well, I simply continue 
such credit upon later certificates without 
further examination. If it does require two 
full days for the entire list of subjects, it 
gives all an opportunity to record their 
strong points and then during the year to 
devote their energies to the thorough mas- 
tery of the studies not yet so well in hand. 
Thus with the gradual elimination of indi- 
vidual branches and the final passing of the 
provisional certificate at the end of the three 
years, the superintendent could well afford 
to take two days for an examination of a 
class of teachers, and then make the exami- 
nation such as will reveal the actual strength 
and standing of applicants. It is the con- 
stant repetition, with superficial examina- 
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tions, that makes the work of the examiner 
not only irksome and extremely burden- 
some, but at the same time necessarily 
unsatisfactory both to himself and the per- 
son thus examined. Much of this would be 
avoided by the suggested limit. 

4. The elimination of the provisional cer- 
tificate after the third issue would bring 
into the public schools a larger number 
of trained and schooled teachers. Under 
the natural law of the survival of the fittest, 
weak and incompetent teachers would dis- 
appear, experienced and progressive teach- 
ers would be sought for, specially trained 
though inexperienced teachers would read- 
ily find a place in the school-room, all would 
be paid better salaries, because as a class 
capable of better service, and the whole 
system stimulated towards the higher ideal 
of the great leaders in common school work. 

Possible Objection to the Three-Year Limit. 
—It may be well to anticipate here a few of 
the objections which will likely be urged 
against the adoption of a rule or the enact- 
ment of a law limiting the provisional cer- 
tificate as suggested. 

1. Would not such a course greatly de- 
plete the ranks of available teachers in the 
rural districts? Let us see. The sixty-six 
counties, apart from the cities, employed in 
I90I, 9,326 teachers holding provisional 
certificates, and 9,841 teachers holding 
eer rade certificates, normal school and 
college diplomas. Of the provisional class, 


2,892, or nearly one-third, had no previous 


experience. A three-year limit for the pro- 
visional certificate could, therefore, affect 
only a certain proportion of 6,434 teachers 
who have taught at least one year. How 
many of these have taught more than three 

ears we have no accurate means of know- 
ing; but it is safe to assume that less than 
one-third of the number, or not over Io per 
cent. of the whole number of teachers em- 
ployed in Pennsylvania outside of the cities, 

old provisional certificates more than three 
successive terms. In the cities the propor- 
tion of provisional certificates held is less 
than 18 per cent. of the whole number of 
teachers employed, and presumably held 
largely by those who are not yet eligible to 
the higher credentials. The possible loss of 
ten per cent. of the teachers who in three 
years have not been able or have not cared 
to rise above the provisional class would 
not be a serious loss in any county; a loss, 
moreover, that would be more than covered 
by the stronger and more progressive teach- 
ers who would thus be assured a place in 
the ranks of real students and wide-awake 
instructors. 

2. Would it not crowd out worthy and 
deserving teachers who are limited in scho- 
lastic attainments, but naturally strong and 
forceful as teachers? This is the old argu- 
ment that the good scholar is not always 
the best teacher. There may be, and doubt- 
less are, scholarly ple who can’t teach 
successfully, and there are also teachers so 
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naturally adapted to the work that they are 
fairly successful even with very limited 
scholastic attainments. The former class 
should retire or be retired because of a lack 
of teaching power, which in many cases no 
scholastic or professional training may 
overcome. They are failures as teachers 
notwithstanding their scholarship, and have 
no claim to recognition by the profession or 
in a public service which affects the dearest 
interests of the whole people. The natural 
or born teacher can be only partially suc- 
cessful with incomplete preparation. An 
urschooled successful teacher is a phantom 
of the imagination or the product of super- 
ficial judgment. Knowledge is king in the 
school-room, and the true teacher always and 
everywhere bows in submissive obedience 
to his order of Know first and then teach. 
The superintendent, moreover, should al- 
ways shape his examinations so as to dis- 
cover and duly recognize teaching talent in 
the candidate for a certificate. Here again 
the examiner is given the widest possible 
latitude in the exercise of his discretion, 
and if he fails to find, encourage, and keep 
the best teachers in his schools, the fault is 
not in the system under which he works, 
but in his bungling application of its gen- 
erous provisions. 

Related Questions Involved in the Discus- 
sion.—In the discussion of the simple and 
direct question submitted, I have purposely 
confined myself to the one issue. It is evi- 
dent, however, that our whole system of 
licensing teachers is closely related to this 
discussion. If the provisional certificate 
is to be limited to three issues, what about 
the professional certificate? Does it still 
hold a necessary place in our system? or 
should it not be entirely dispensed with, 
and the teacher who has passed through the 
probationary experience be at once placed 
upon the list of competent teachers with a 
permanent certificate, after a thorough test 
of scholarship by a competent authority, 
and the approval of successful work in 
teaching by an official board and superin- 
tendent? Both these and many other ques- 
tions are left for more extended discussion 
at some other time and place. I have 
simply answered the one question asked by 
the committee and have briefly given my 
— for the position taken. Here let 
it rest. 


Prof. W. A. Beer, of Clarion county, 
read the following paper on substantially 
the same question— 


HOW OFTEN SHOULD THE PROVISIONAL 
CERTIFICATE BE GRANTED TO THE 
SAME PERSON ? 


If I were the law-making power of the 
State, I would say that after June 1, A. D. 
1910, no eg for license to teach in the 
public schools of the State should, under 
any conditions, receive a one-year license 
more than three times. 
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It is not my purpose to discuss in detail 
the provisional certificate. It has been a 
powerful agent in the school cause, but it 
seems to have served its purpose as an evi- 
dence of its holder having sufficient knowl- 
edge to teach school. It is still a potent 
power in the hands of a fearless and right- 
minded superintendent to protect the ranks 
from immorality. 

The one reason why the holders of pro- 
visional certificates should be a decreasing 
number in our teaching force, is that this 
document has come to be, in a large meas- 
ure, an evidence of failure to advance pro- 
fessionally. When a teacher has taught 
three my under a one-year license, there 
should be sufficient teaching-power devel- 
oped to warrant a higher grade of license, or 
else the teacher who has tried three years 
should quit the profession and engage in 
some other occupation. 

During my service as county superin- 
tendent I was impressed with the inability 
of the average township auditor to makea 
clear statement of the business of his dis- 
trict. I made some inquiry into township 
business because I had my own share of 
trouble with the accounts sent in by the re- 
spective school boards, and, in summin 
up, I found that collectors, treasurers, roa 
supervisors, overseers of the poor, and school 
directors were all short on this one phase 
of education. These facts led me to make 
other observations and reach other conclu- 


sions, and it is with considerable trepidation 
that I now observe that with all our boasted 
progress in school matters the general edu- 


cation of our people is not commensurate 
with our advantages—probably I should say 
with our possibilities. 

My opinion is, that the failure to show 
a condition of general education within the 
reasonable expectations of the friends of the 
free school system is, in a great measure, 
chargeable to the teachers; but the Penn- 
sylvania district school teacher is the result 
of the system, and if there be failure on the 

art of the teaching force, the failure should 
charged to the teacher only as a factor in 
the process. 

The grade of certificate carried bya teacher 
is not always evidence of the grade of work 
that can be done by said teacher, but it is 
generally true that the better the grade 
of the paper the better the grade of the work. 
A person who begins to teach school, and 
keeps on teaching for ten or more years, and 
is satisfied to work year after year under a 
one-year license, usually lacks the profes- 
sional spirit, and his or her library contains 
very few books on the profession. 

It is a matter of fact, that those countries 
to which we look for the best in school 
work very much outrank us in the profes- 
sional power of the rank and file of the 
teaching force. In our county we have a 
State Normal school, possibly as good as 
any in the State. If I have not been wrong 
in my figures, the highest percentage of the 
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teachers of Clarion county which have been 
Normal graduates in any one term in the 
history of the county is 22.6 per cent. In 
1899 only 34.4 per cent. of all the teachers 
in the county held certificates above the 
provisional grade; in 1900 the percentage 
was 34.8 per cent., and in rgoz it fell to 33 
percent. It seems discouraging that in a 
county where a State Normal is located so 
lowa percentage of Normal graduates should 
be employed. Other counties having Nor- 
mal schools within their territory show 
equally as low a percentage, while some 
counties which have no Normal school fall 
very low in the list. I do not have data, 
but it is safe to say that the percentage 
of Normal graduates for the State would 
not be greater than of the county mentioned. 
This does not appeal to school people as 
very encouraging, but when it is known 
that in all New England, with all her Nor- 
mal schools and her great activity in Normal 
school work, only 30 per cent. of her teach- 
ers are Normal graduates, one is inclined to 
be encouraged with the situation in Penn- 
sylvania; but again, when it is known that 
the number of Normal graduates employed 
in the schools of Japan is a fraction over 30 
per cent. of the whole number, we pause. 
Further, 97 per cent. of the public school 
teachers of France are Normal graduates; 
all of the teachers in the public schools 
of Switzerland are Normal graduates, and 
allin Germany. Sweden shows an equally 
encouraging rate. I have examined the 
course of study — in Japan, and from 
what I have read of Japanese teachers I am 
inclined to believe that the course and the 
teaching in Pennsylvania is not very far in 
advance of Japan. The criticism has been- 
made that the practice work in the Swiss 
schools is defective and that the age of the 
graduates is a very low average, but an 
analysis and comparison of these two phases 
of the work there and here do not give our 
State much, if any, advantage. Germany 
has much in her favor in this matter; and 
it is noted by Dr. Harris that since the 
battle of Valmy there has been very much 
of an increase in the democratic spirit in 
the schools of Germany. And France! 
Who that is interested in education has not 
his eye on France? Goethe observed that 
this people awakened Germany in that day 
to the necessity of universal education; and 
France to-day sustains a Normal school for 
men and a Normal school for women in every 
department, except that two departments 
do not have Normal schools for women, 
but combine with another department for 
the training of their female teachers; thus 
France sustains eighty-seven Normals for 
men and eighty-five for women. The mar- 
velous industrial and agricultural activity 
of France is closely related to her school 
system. In France it seems that the time 
is rapidly approaching when ‘‘in France 
everybody is for France.’’ 

I merely make these references for the 
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purpose of calling attention to the condi- 
tions here in Pennsylvania. 

We have thirteen well-equipped State 
Normal schools. The course of study is 
such that a graduate of our State Normals 
is generally better equipped professionally— 
remember, I do not say scholastically—than 
the graduates of colleges. The time set for 
the closing up of the indefinite provisional 
certificate in the opening sentence of this 
paper is eight years hence. It takes legis- 
ative bodies a long time to do the right 
thing, and the right thing is usually brought 
into the statutes by some crank of an ex- 
tremist. I wish I were such a character. 
It may be possible that I could earn that 
distinction by saying that the whole school 
system of Pennsylvania should be remod- 
eled. It is a very grave question if our 
boasted local control is not a hindrance to 
educational progress. 

During the school year ending June 3, 
Igo1, the State of Pennsylvania spent $22,- 
813,395.14 for school purposes; of this 
amount $5,000,000 were contributed out of 
the State treasury. Twenty-two millions 
of dollars is a splendid sum; it is more than 
half the entire amount France pays to teach 
five times as many pupils as we have in 
Pennsylvania. 

But the Normal school, in the countries 
to which I refer, is a part of the school sys- 
tem just as the kindergarten is, and the 
university and the special schools. I think 
that the ideal school system for Pennsyl- 
vania should begin with the kindergarten 
and end with the university, and that the 
high school, and the Normal school, and 
the trade school should be a part of a theo- 
tretically perfect articulated system in which 
the relation between the kindergarten and 
the elementary school, and between the 
elementary school and the high school, and 
between the high school and the university, 
as well as between the high school and the 
Normal school, should be well-defined and 
well-sustained. This would not mean a 
monopoly of education, but would leave a 
large pes to be filled by colleges and other 
special schools. 

The Normal School in such a system 
would be a teachers’ school, and Pennsyl- 
vania could add to the plan a Superior 
Normal school in which to teach teachers 
to teach in the Primary Normal school. 
France maintains two such Superior Normal 
schools. The Normal school should not be 
an academic or a preparatory school, as our 
State Normal schools are now compelled to 
be. The high school is a pressing need. 
The consolidation of the rural school and the 
transportation of pupils to central graded 
schools is the most rational solution yet 
offered for that phase of our work; and if the 
legislature will be wise enough to amend 
the centralization law so that boroughs of 
six or a less number of schools may consol- 
idate with surrounding or adjoining town- 
ships, a long step will be taken toward a 
desired end. 
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woman to bea candidate for teaching in the 
public schools, and under present condi- 
tions, and doubtless under conditions as 
they will exist for some years to come, there 
should be a provision to admit these aspir- 
ing young people into the ranks, and after 
they are admitted they should be taken 
care of. 

I would make teaching in Pennsylvania 
a profession. As soon as an applicant has 
entered upon the teaching of his first school 
he should be a part of the machinery of gov- 
ernment to do the business of the State. 
This teacher should be held to be a proba- 
tioner in the ranks for three years—three 
years whether the license be a provisional 
certificate or a Normal certificate. I would 
not object to a junior class grade certificate 
being recognized as a license to teach when 
properly endorsed by the county superin- 
tendent. I would designate the provisional 
certificates as ‘‘ first provisional,’’ ‘‘ second 

rovisional,’’ and ‘‘ third provisional,’’ and 
if the holder of a junior class certificate had 
esata aged taught two years, I would see no 

arm in making said certificate a ‘‘ third 
provisional;’’ but the essential point in 
view is, that after the probationer has en- 
tered upon the teacher’s work he shall be 
an employee of the State, through the dis- 
trict if need be, and that the State shall 
send him to the Normal school free of all 
expense for.a period of three months imme- 
diately following the close of his teym of 
school. Having the ‘‘second provisional’’ 
follow the first term of teaching and the 
‘third provisional’’ to follow the second 
term of teaching, I would think the term 
for attendance at the Normal should be in- 
creased for ‘‘second provisionals”’ to four- 
teen weeks, and for ‘‘third provisionals’’ 
to sixteen weeks. If a probationer, after 
three years of trial, shall fail to develop 
teaching power sufficient to justify his re- 
tention in the profession, or if he should 
prove immoral, he should be dropped from 
the roll. After three years as probationer 
the teacher should be placed in the Normal 
school and graduated free of expense; and 
the State should reserve the right to annul 
the Normal certificate if the holder should 
become intemperate or immoral or criminal. 
As the law is in Pennsylvania to day, a 
condemned criminal may hold on to his 
Normal diploma—a life license to teach the 
children of this State. The license from the 
Normal school should be good during life 
or good behavior, and no harm would come 
to the profession if these conditions were 
the law of the State. 

I am aware that these suggestions will 
meet with objection. I am not so anxious 
that they be accepted as I am that they 
shall be discussed and that the State may 
take her rightful place educationally among 
the educational commonwealths of the 
world. If I were a young man and had a 
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twelve weeks in the Normal school free, or 
to take $30 a month and take my chances 
in the world, I would prefer the $20 a month. 

The State could do all that I have sug- 
gested and more, and be money ahead, to 
say nothing of the increased power through 
her schools, for the end in view would 
that every teacher in the State, except as 
hereafter stated, would be either the holder 
of a State Normal diploma or a State student 

ursuing professional studies that place 
fim in the ranks with the possibility of 
ome f such a license. College diplomas 
should be life licenses only when the pro- 
fessional work of the Normal school has 
been added to the college course. 

The trouble in Pennsylvania with our 
Normal schools is that some of them at 
least are not State schools, but private busi- 
ness enterprises, owned and manipulated 
by a few stockholders for their individual 
profit and advantage, political and other- 
wise. Another trouble is, that when a new 
building is necessary a special bill must go 
before the Legislature and be enacted intoa 
law, with all the infamy attaching to it that 
can be found in the secret places annexed 
to the Pennsylvania Legislature. It is 
common knowledge that the stock of some 
of the Normal schools of Pennsylvania is 
held by two or three persons who make and 
unmake trustees, appoint and dismiss prin- 
cipals and teachers, traffic in appropriations, 
and do such other things as unscrupulous 
men find it necessary to do. 

The ideal State Normal School should be 
absolutely a State institution, and no stock- 
holder should in any manner control the 
appointment of the officials to be the trustees 
of said schools. I believe the most rational 
plan would be to have the State Superin- 
tendent name twice as many school directors 
from the respective Normal school districts 
as the law allows for the government of the 
school of that district, and every elector 
should vote for one-third of the number 
necessary. This election should determine 
the trusteeship for a period of four years. 
The details would have to be set forth in the 
statute. i 

I am thinking of the Normal school as 
the one great factor in the licensing of 
teachers, and to that end I would have 
those schools divested of every possibility 
of being anything but a State institution. 
Iam aware that what I suggest is radical, 
but certain diseases require heroic treat- 
ment, and we have come to that place where 
Pennsylvania public schools need radical 
treatment. 

_ Finally, the State pays five and a half mil- 
lions yearly for the public schools. The 
local authorities pay more than three times 
that much yearly. Yet there are districts in 
Pennsylvania that do not levy a single mill 
—not the fraction of a mill—for school pur- 
poses, but they maintain their Schools on 
the appropriation and the $1 per capita. 
Very many districts in the State levy less 





than three mills school tax. Do you think 
these people fully appreciate the value of the 
ublic school? Or do they think they pay 
ull price for what they get? If it be neces- 
sary to divert a portion of the State appro- 
ty ne to aid the teachers’ schools, it will 
e found economy in the end to make such 
a diversion. 

An educated people is a powerful people. 
A people cannot be educated without pro- 
fessionally trained teachers. Pennsylvania 
must make a radical departure or she can- 
not have a majority of her teachers profes- 
sionally trained. Pennsylvania cannot hope 
to be a powerful State morally and cultur- 
ally unless she make some radical changes 
in her school system. The provisional 
certificate may be a necessity as above con- 
ditioned, but with schools for teachers 
rightly controlled this certificate would 
have no place in our school economy. 

Supt. Hopper, of Luzerne, asked to be 
excused from his appointment to discuss 
the ‘‘ provisional’’ question, which was 
agreed to. 


THANES TO PITTSBURG. 


Dr. Noss moved a special vote of thanks 
to the educational people of Pittsburg for 
the splendid provision for our entertain- 
ment, which has been unprecedented in 
the history of the Association. The 
Superintendent, the Central Board, the 
press, the local committee, all have done 
everything in their power. The other 
two Superintendents have also done a 
great deal, especially in securing the 
record-breaking enrollment. 

Dr. McCaskey, in seconding the motion, 
said he had attended all three meetings 
in Pittsburg—the first in 1855, then in 
1873, and the present. Of those who 
attended the important meeting held here 
in 1855 there seems to be almost no one 
left. One can scarcely realize the trans- 
formation that has taken place here in this 
interval of forty-seven years. He had 
attended the meetings almost contin- 
uously from the beginning, and the 
enrollment, the royal welcome and enter- 
tainment this year surpass all previous 
experience of the Association. 

The motion was adopted unanimously, 
and the President, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, expressed our appreciation and 
extended our thanks to those mentioned 
in the resolution. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The Auditing Committee made the 
following report of the receipts and ex- 
penses of last year, finding the Treas- 
urer’s accounts correct: 
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Resources. 


Cash on hand 
W. W. Champion, Bulletin 
Membership Fees (2017-20 L. M.). . 1,997 00 
$2,434 26 
Expenditures. 


J. K. Gotwals, expenses Dept. of Supt., 
The Village Record, stationery .. . 
Annie F. Hollingshead, postage and 
labor 
New Era Printing Co., Constitutions . 
Wickersham Printing Co., By-Laws . 
Jacob B. Esser, 2000 tickets. ... 
Wm. M. Kaufman, 5 daysclerking . 
W. C. Jacobs, expenses 
W. W. Champion, printing, etc... . 
Susan C. Lodge, printing and postage, 
R. B. Teitrick, expenses Ex. Com.. . 
Addison L. Jones, expenses Ex. Com., 
John S. Stahr, expenses Ex. Com.. . 
J. P. McCaskey, Secretary’s salary. . 
R. T. Adams, expenses Ex. Com. . . 
J. D. Pyott, salary and expenses, in- 
cluding assistants for Conferences . 
Printing and mailing programs, etc. . 
J. Geo. Recht, printing and postage, . 
Jno. A. M. Passmore, printing, clerk 
and janitor 
David S. Keck, shortage on 30tickets, 
David S. Keck, expenses 
J. P. McCaskey, expressage 
J. Monroe Willard, Janitor’s services, 
James E. Watson, expenses 
C. S. Bradford, operating lantern 
David S. Keck, Treasurer’s salary. . 
Wickersham Printing Co.,2500reports, 
Henry H. Goddard, expenses. . . . 


$24 60 
39 00 


19 50 
I2 00 
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Balance on hand 
NECROLOGY. 


Miss Elizabeth Lloyd reported from 
the Committee on Necrology. She had 
written to all the Superintendents, but 
received few replies, and there may be 
deceased members who should be men- 
tioned in this report of whom the com- 
mittee has no knowledge. They report 
eight deaths among our membership 
during the past year, as follows: 

SAMUEL B. Huky was one of the best known 
citizens of Philadelphia, moving in the highest 
social circles. He was an able lawyer and a 
prominent member of the Union League. He 
was President of the Board of Education from 
January Ist, 1878, until his death, and was an 
earnest and efficient school officer. 

WaTsON CORNELL was Supervising Prin- 
cipal of the James Logan School, in Pniladel- 
phia, and ranked among the foremost of his 
colleagues, He was devoted to his work, and 
his fatal illness is said to be directly attributable 
to his keen sense of duty. He was born near 
Richboro, Bucks county, in 1846. He grad- 
uated from Millersville Normal School in 1868; 
taught first in Clearfield county, coming to 
Philadelphia in 1870 to take the principalship 
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of the Point Breeze school; in 1879 he organized 
the grammar school at 12th and Federal; in 
1881 he was transferred to 16th and Wharton; 
in 1885 became Supervising Principal there, 
and in 1889 took the same position in the 
Logan School. He gave much attention to 
music, was for 18 years precentor at North 
Tenth Street Presbyterian church, and for the 
last twelve years of his life had charge of the 
music of the Fourth U. P. church. In 1897, 
after four years of study, Dr. Cornell received 
from the University of Pennsylvania the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. He had been an 
active member of the National Educational 
Association for 14 years, and in former years 
was a frequent attendant at the meetings of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. He 
was a member of the Educational Club and 
Teachers’ Institute, and a Director of the 
Teachers’ Beneficial Association of Philadel- 
phia. The sympathy and affection of his 
friends was evidenced by the beautiful flowers 
daily sent to his room at the hospital by teach- 
ers and children during his last illness. The 
most beautiful and admirable side of his nature 
was shown in his family and social relations; 
he was loved by all who knew him. We extend 
our hearty sympathy to his widow, who was his 
beloved and sympathetic co-laborer. 

MARGARET A. ROGERS, MARY E. MAREM- 
BECK and E. LOUISE GRANT, were all teachers 
in the public schools of Philadelphia. 

IsAAc SLATER GEIST was born in Lancaster 
county in 1832. He was a graduate of the 
Millersville State Normal School, and later was 
for four years Professor of Natural Scitnces at 
that institution. For twenty-five years he was 
Principal of the Marietta High School. Soon 
after he resigned this position in 1888, he was 
elected school director, and from that time 
until his death he missed but one meeting of 
the School Board. He was identified with 
many of the business enterprises of his com- 
munity. He was a Director of the Marietta 
Manufacturing Company, President of the 
Marietta and Lancaster Turnpike Company for 
many years, and a Director and President of 
the Home Building and Loan Asseciation. He 
was also a stockholder in various industries. 
In 1886 he purchased the Marietta 7imes, which 
he edited and published until March, 1901. He 
was one of the most regular attendants of this 
Association, seldom being absent from its meet- 
ings. By his death the public schools have lost 
a staunch friend, who was ever ready even to 
the extent of neglecting his own interests, to do 
any and every thing to further the cause of edu- 
cation. 

SAMUEL J. CRAIGHEAD was educated at 
Elder’s Ridge Academy, in Indiana county, 
and was graduated at Washington and Jefferson 
College. He was elected Superintendent of the 
schools of Indiana county in 1878, and served 
for six years. In 1877 he became a member of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania. 

ALFRED BRASHEAR MILLER, for forty years 
President of Waynesburg College, was con- 
nected with this instituiion from its founding to 
his death, a period of more than fifty years. 
From 1851 to his graduation in 1853, he was 
student and tutor, from 1853 to 1859, Professor 
of Mathematics; from 1859 to 1899, President; 
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from 1899 until his death, January 30, 1902, 
President Emeritus and Professor of Philosophy. 
Mainly through his influence and persistent 
and self-sacrificing energy, this institution was 
enabled to live and gain ever firmer footing in 
its early years of struggle. He guided it 
through the crisis of the Civil War and the 
years of financial stress which followed. His 
rare executive and scholarly ability, his uncom- 
mon aptness and power as a teacher, his grow- 
ing fame as a thinker, writer and educational 
leader, gave prestige and standing to the insti- 
tution over which he presided, and attracted 
students from far and near. In spite of meager 
endowment and a constant need of money, he 
was able to associate with himself a 
teachers imbued with his own spirit of self- 
sacrifice, and thus Waynesburg College has 
grown to a footing of equality with many older 
and better endowed institutions. The new col- 
lege building of noble proportions was first 
thought of and planned for by Dr. Miller more 
than twenty-five years ago. At his instance the 
work was undertaken; through his untiring 
efforts it was carried to completion. His in- 
fluence still lives mot only within the walls of 
this monument of his life-work, but in the 
hearts and lives of hundreds of his pupils scat- 
tered throughout our own country and in many 
foreign lands. Dr. Miller had been honored 
with the degrees of D. D. and LL. D: He was 
a great, good man, beloved and blessed by all 
who knew him. 


The report was adopted by a rising 
vote, and the Committee were authorized 


to make any proper additions to the same 
before publication, which has been done 
as above. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt. Fleisher, of Columbia, made the 
following report from the Committee on 
Resolutions: 


Resolved, That we approve the action of the 
last Legislature in providing a sufficient appro- 
peaties to provide free tuition in the State 

ormal Schools, thus a Pennsylvania in 
line with the other leading States of the Union. 

Resolved, That a sum sufficient to conduct at 
least two summer schools for the benefit of 
teachers be placed by the Legislature at the 
disposal of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Resolved, That the members of the Pennsyl- 

vania State Educational Association reaffirm 
their confidence in the administration of the 
Department of Public Instruction under the 
distinguished leadership of the Hon. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer and his able assistants. 
_ Resolved, That it is the sense of this Associa- 
tion that the provisional certificate should not 
be granted to any teacher for more than three 
successive terms. 

Resolved, That we are under obligations to 
Dr. Chas. F. Thwing for his polished, eloquent 
and masterly address. 

Resolved, That it is impossible for us ade- 
quately to express our appreciation of the suc- 
cessful efforts of the local committees, and all 
others actively interested, to make our visit to 
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this great industrial center a profitable and an 
exceedingly delightful one. Deep down in our 
hearts there shall ever remain the memory of 
the royal and unsurpassed hospitality so greatly 
enjoyed by the Association. 

Resolved, That to that distinguished and hon- 
ored trio, Supt. Andrews, Supt. Morrow and 
Supt. Hamilton; to the various Committees; 
to the teachers of Pittsburg, Allegheny and 
Allegheny county; to the children of the pub- 
lic schools, who entertained us in song, we are 
especially indebted for the comfort, enjoyment 
and delight thet have been given us through 
their efforts. 

Resolved, That we express our sincere and 
profound gratitude for the munificent contribu- 
tions of the Board of Education and of the gen- 
erous-hearted citizens of Pittsburg toward our 
entertainment. 

Resolved, That as an Association we appre- 
ciate the courtesy, dignity and ability of our 
presiding officer, Dr. J. R. Flickinger. To his 
great interest and persistent effort, and to the 
excellent judgment displayed by the Executive 
Committee, in planning the program of this 
session, much of the success and profit of this 
—- has been due. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
of the solo work of Miss Frank Huntly during 
the sessions of this meeting, and to the Templar 
Quintette for the charming melodious selections 
rendered by them. 

Resolved, That the remarkably fine. educa- 
tional exhibit given by the schools of this city 
deserves especial notice. Such excellent work 
will have a far-reaching influence upon other 
schools of this State. 


On motion of Dr. E. O. Lyte the reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted as 
read. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Treasurer Keck presents the following 
partial report of this year’s attendance, 
receipts and expenditures, for the in- 
formation of members, the final balance 
not yet known, as all bills have not yet 
been paid : 

In my Philadelphia report I said: ‘‘ Last year 
Williamsport gave us an enrollment of 1,017; 
Philadelphia almost doubled that by giving us 
2,017. Can Pittsburg keep up the rate of in- 
crease?’’ Pittsburg did not double the Phila- 
delphia enrollment, but she did so well that the 
enrollment from Allegheny county alone ex- 
ceeds the total enrollment of the Philadelphia 
meeting by nearly ‘wo hundred, and the total 
enrollment for this meeting is 2,738 names in- 
cluding 20 life members, classified by counties 
as follows: 

Allegheny, 2,203; Armstrong, 14; Beaver, 53; 
Bedford, 1; Berks, 9; Blair, 6; Bucks, 1; But- 
ler, 72; Cambria, 8; Cameron, 2; Chester, 5; 
Clarion, 6; Clearfield, 1; Clinton, 12; Columbia, 
1; Crawford, 6; Cumberland, 1; Dauphin, 10; 
Delaware, 8; Elk, 3; Erie, 3; Fayette, 6; Ful- 
ton, 1; Greene, 3; Huntingdon, 2; Indiana, 14; 
Jefferson, 3; Juniata, 1; Lackawanna, 1; Lan- 
caster, 7; Lawrence, 7; Lebanon, 3; Lehigh, 
3; Luzerne, 2; Mercer, 10; Montgomery, 6; 
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Northumberland, 3; Perry, 2; Philadelphia, 11; 
Potter, 1; Schuylkill, 22; Somerset, 1; Tioga, 
1; Venango, 3; Warren, 2; Washington, 33; 
Wayne, 1; Westmoreland, 148; Other States, 
16—total, 2,738. Last year fifteen counties were 
not represented; this year nineteen are blank. 
The total receipts of this session are: 
Harvey B. Twitmyer, Official Bulletin, $100 oo 
Enrollment, 2738 (20 life members) . 2,718 00 
$2,818 00 
Total amount of bills presented and 
paid thus far. ... 


790 08 


Balance in favor of the Association . $2,027 92 
An active committee should be appointed to 
get the County Superintendents to our annual 
meetings. I am sorry to say that thirty-eight 
of the present incumbents are not enrolled this 
year. 
PERMANENT FUND. 


Supt. J. M. Berkey called attention to 
the provision of the Constitution (Art. 
VIII) for a Permanent Fund, to be in- 
vested under direction of the Executive 
Committee. After conference with the 
Treasurer, he was satisfied that the large 
enrollments of the last two years had 
improved our financial condition to such 
an extent that we are justified in laying 
a foundation for such a Fund by setting 
aside $1000 for that purpose. He there- 
fore moved that the Executive Committee 
be authorized and instructed to take such 
action. 

President Flickinger suggested that 
the fact that the Association is not in- 
corporated might raise some legal ques- 
tions when we come to investing money. 
As he was a member of the next year’s 
Executive Committee he thought it well 
to mention this now, so that the matter 
might be put into proper form. 

Dr. Buehrle moved to amend by author- 
izing the Executive Committee to take 
measures for incorporating the Asso- 
ciation. 

The amendment was added, and the 
motion as amended was agreed to. 


CLOSING WORDS. 


The President said that before adjourn- 
ment he wished to give due credit to the 
working committees for their efforts to 
make a great success of this meeting at 
Pittsburg, and he was sure the other 
members of the Executive Committee 
would agree with him in giving the 
largest share of the credit to the local 
workers. He wished to add his voice to 
those already heard in tribute to Supt. 
Andrews and his colleagues. He wished 
also to thank personally every mem- 
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ber of the Association who had assisted 
in preparing and carrying out the 
programme; all had worked harmoni- 
ously throughout. He once more ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the great 
honor done him, and the great pleasure 
he had enjoyed in his work, supported 
as he had been by his co laborers. He 
hoped in a humbler way to assist in 
making the future meetings as pleasant 
and profitable as this one. It was matter 
of regret that his successor was not able 
to remain, but he needed no introduction, 
and the best way to get better acquainted 
with him was to come to the next meet- 
ing. On his behalf he invited every one 
here to be present next year. 

The Association then adjourned sine 
die, Supt. Andrews repeating the invita- 
tion to all the members and their friends 
to attend the reception at the Monon- 
gahela House. This grand reception to 
the officers and members of the Associa- 
tion was greatly enjoyed by everybody. 
There were greetings of old friends and 
new, music and dancing and refreshments 
galore, and the happy company did not 
disperse until after midnight had ushered 
in the Fourth of July, 1902. 


s 
LIST OF MEMBERS ENROLLED. 


In the following list of members en- 
rolled, which occupies more than ten 
pages of closely-printed nonpareil type, it 
was necessary, in economizing space, to 
give but one line to each address. The 
post-office address ‘‘ Allegheny City’’ is 
sometimes given ‘‘Allegheny.’’ The 
word ‘‘City’’ is always understood, and 
it should be so written. The entire en- 
rollment is 2,738 members. 


ALLEGHENY—2, 203. 


Samuel Hamilton, Braddock. 
Samuel Andrews, ae 
John Morrow, Alleghen ty. 
George H. Lamb, Braddock. 

J. C. Kendall, Homestead. 

BE. J. ds, Wilkinsburg. 

J. M. Reed, Dravosburg. 
Bleanor J. Whiting, ee ge 
Mary DB. Cooper, Allegheny City. 
John T. Hawthorne, Allegheny. 
Lucy _H. Gillett, Allegheny City. 
J. E. wy Allegheny City. 
George A. Spindler, (oe ad 
Mary C. Harbison, a eny. 

BE. C. Evans, Atogneny ity 

M. M. Dorrington, Al —e- 
Willa BH. Carter, Allegheny City. 
Jennie BE. Maxwell, A ony! 
oe Steubgen, mg ity. 
Alice BE. Rose, Allegheny City. 
Kate L. Adair, Allegheny City. 
Pearl M. Ole, Allegheny City. 
Grace BD. Crawford, Allegheny. 
Olive B. Rhein, Allegheny City. 
Gertrude Goldstein, Allegheny. 
Minnie BD. Distler, Allegheny. 


* Life Members. 
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Ada A. Harper, Allegheny City. 
Martha A. Oliver, Allegheny. | 
Velma B. Smith, Ailegheny City. | 
Jennie A. Morrison, Aliegheny. } 
Mary R. Williams, Allegheny City. | 
Abigail 8S. Gerwig, Allegheny City. 
Julia M. Stevenson, Allegheny. 
Clara M. Perkins, Allegheny City. | 
Lucie H. Goodwin, Allegheny City. | 
Elizabeth Beighel, Aliegheny City. | 
KE. A. Morrow, Allegheny City. 
kh. M. Sherrard, Aliegheny City. | 
Mary Schwarberg, ey City. | 
Nettie Merrill, Ailegheny City. | 
Mary Sanders, Allegheny City. } 
Mrs. R. R. B. Wood, Allegheny. 
Belle Hanna, Allegheny City. 
Mary Omslaer, Allegheny City. 
City. 


Etta M. Sharpless, Allegheny 
ad S. Garretson, Allegheny. 
M. E. Collins, Allegheny City. | 
8. Orr, Alle = —_ | 
ar, oggs, egheny City. | 
Ottillie Illenberger, Allegheny. 
Lillian McKee, Allegheny City. 
Elizabeth Mawhinney, Allegheny. 
Grace K. Cameron, Alegheny. 
Winnetta Huss, Allegheny City. 
Christine Lauman, Allegheny. 
Margaret A. Born, Alleg — 
Ada R. Galaher, Ailegheny City. 
Martha F. Matthews, ce owe 
Nellie E. Jeffreys, iim 4 City. 
Henrietta Y. Kredel, Alleg x.” 
Sara E. Gollmar, Allegheny City. 
Mary Olive Duncan, Allegheny. 
Rose K. Case, Alleghen ity. 
Anna D. McClelland, Allegheny. 
Nora B. Osborn, Allegheny City. 
Lillie J. White, Allegheny City. 
Harriet M. Henderson, Allegheny. 
Margaret P. Given, Allegheny. 
Mary P. Knox, Alle coef City. 
Emma P. Wieland, Allegheny City. 
Maude M. Mayer, Allegheny City. 
A. B. Ferguson, Allegheny City. 
S.C. Farrar, Allegheny City. 
H. W. Golden, Allegheny City. 
H. T. Hoopes, Allegheny City. 
A. E. Dodd, Allegheny City. 
R. Glenn, Allegheny City. 
M. McDermott, Allegheny. 
Fannie J. Noble, Allegheny City. | 
Jane E. Walker, Allegheny City. | 
Margaret B. Hayden, ay A | 
Mary C. Taggart, Allegheny City. | 
Lettie B. Cullers, fee al City. | 
Madge Gilmore, Allegheny City. 
Lona B. McCrea, Allegheny City. | 
Bessie Graham, Allegheny City. | 
Elizabeth Smith, Allegheny City. | 
Daisy P. Bash, Allegheny City. | 
Caroline Hill, Allegheny “eS 
Myrtle BE. King, Allegheny City. | 
Nannie J. Cowan, Allegheny City. | 
Anna M. Duvall, Allegheny City. 
_Lottie Moon, Allegheny City. | 
Grace N. Leacock, Allegheny City. | 
Hettie Kaufman, Allegheny City. | 
Anna G. Kohen, Allegheny City. | 
Mary BE. Brown, McKees Rocks. } 
Elizabeth J. Brose, McKees Rocks. | 
Katharine Powers, McKees Rocks. | 
Vinnie Maconbray, McKees Rocks. | 
Sara W. Wellings, McKees Rocks. | 
Beulah V. Ferree, Coraopolis. 
Virginia H. Elliott, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth R. Schmidt, Pittsburg. | 
Elizabeth Fairley, Allegheny. ~ 
Annie Morrison, Allegheny City. 
Emily Galbraith, Allegheny City. | 
Sara Carney, Allegheny City. 
Mrs. Harriet Kemp, Aliegheny. 
8S. A. Espey, Allegheny City. 
Kate S. McCambley, Allegheny. 
Stella Agnew, Allegheny City. 
Rose Frazier, Allegheny City. 
Blanche McNall, Allegheny City. | 
Minnie Holt, Allegheny City. | 
Anna Marshall, Allegheny City. 
Ellen S. Marshall, Allegheny City. 
Nannie M. Weaver, Allegheny. 
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Mary P. Lang, Allegheny City. 
William Bignell, Allegheny City. 
William Breit Wieser, Allegheny. 
S. G. Nolin, Allegheny City. 
Elizabeth McCrury, Allegheny. 
William L. Smith, Allegheny City. 
a L. Porter, Allegheny City. 
H. J. Fincke, Allegheny City. 

F. J. Larva, Allegheny City. 
Leola Vancil, Allegheny City. 
Mary A. Swan, Allegheny City. 
Etta Gilmor, Allegheny City. 
Alice Dice, Allegheny City. 

Mary F. Zook, Allegheny City. 
Sadie C. Core, Allegheny City. 
Ray Batchelor, Allegheny City. 
Clara J. Welsh, Allegheny City. 
Laura E. Campbell, Allegheny. 
Rachael M. Black, Allegheny. 
Cora M. Mackey, Allegheny City. 
E. T. Evans, Allegheny City. 
John A. Johnston, Allegheny City. 


| Hilda Rieck, Allegheny City. 
| Margaret Williamson, Allegheny. 
| Mary Beatty, Allegheny City. 


Alice Miller, Allegheny City. 


| Tillie Booth, Allegheny City. 
| Alice Roeth, Alle; 


eny ey 
Emma Hazlett, Allegheny City. 
Elizabeth Lyle, Allegheny City. 
Anna Krebs, Allegheny City. 
Ora Smyers, Allegheny City. 
Edna McCallister, Allegheny. 
Olive Otterson, a geens City. 
Ida Hamilton, Allegheny City. 
Jeremiah Tingley, Allegheny City. 
Helen McMillan, Allegheny City. 
Effie McMillan, Allegheny City. 
Mary S. Patterson, Allegheny. 
James A. Dougan, Allegheny City. 


| W. N. Paulson, Allegheny City. 


W. S. Paulson, Alle are A ity. 
Edith M. Morgan, Allegheny City. 
Isabel Cunningham, Allegheny. 

E. D. Hoyt, Allegheny City. 
Bessie N. McFarland, Allegheny. 


| Florence C. Enwer, Allegheny. 
| Calista B. McFeathers, Allegheny. 


Emma G. Roberts, Allegheny City. 
Minnie B. Donahey, Allegheny. 
Ellen Black, Allegheny City. 
Lizzie B. Hall, Allegheny City. 
Mary Black, Allegheny ay 
Anna C. Lecky, Alleghen ity. 
Jeannette H. Leckey, Allegheny. 
Mary B. Aughney, Allegheny City. 
a ge J. McDonald, Allegheny. 
M. H. Young, Allegheny City. 
Helen Cooper, Allegheny City. 
Margaret EK. Babst, a. 
Margaret J. Cubbage, Allegheny. 

. Alice Bartley, Allegheny City. 
Ella M. Sample, Allegheny — 
Alice E. Morgan, Allegheny City. 
Lulu G. McConnell, Allegheny. 
Mary L. Rose, Allegheny City. 
Frances Hazlett, Allegheny City. 
Mary R. Knox, Allegheny City. 


| Emma M. Lietman, Allegheny. 


Alberta Hay, wid City. 
Ella L.. Pfordt, Allegheny City. 
Josephine W. White, Allegheny. 
Eliza B. Crea, Allegheny City. 
Mary McCrum, Allegheny City. 
Margaret H. Lonkert, Allegheny. 
Roberta L. Jones, Allegheny City. 
Jennie D. Dalzell, Allegheny City. 


en P. Jamison, Allegheny. 
Pauli 


ne H. Wachob, Allegheny. 
Irene BP. 
William A. Meloney, Allegheny. 
Clara Rieger, Allegheny City. 
Mamie Brown, Allegheny City. 
John H. Chatham, Allegheny City. 
Rhoda Bell, Allegheny City. 
Nannie J. Jamison, Allegheny. 
Kathryn B. Lang, Allegheny City. 
M. Adeline Aiken, Allegeheny. 
Margaret Gapen, Allegheny City. 
Luella Crawford, Allegheny City. 
Arabella MacClure, Allegheny. 


McDermott, oe wand 


gti 


; James E. Morrow, Allegheny City. ; Luanaious Parsons, Allegheny. 


| Kate C. Robinson, Allegheny City. 
Mary Maxwell, Allegheny City. 
| Jane Herriott, Allegheny City. 
| Minnie McMunn, Aliegheny City. 
| Jean B. Crawford, Allegheny. 
| Kate M. Marion, Allegheny City. 
| Xina Lang, Allegheny City. 
Laura M. Logan, Allegheny City. 
J. 8. Sholes, Allegheny City. 
. M. Noah, Allegheny es 
. R. Walker, Alleghen ity. 
. F. McDermott, Allegheny City. 
| Hannah M. Foley, Allegheny City. 
A. M. Callen, Allegheny City. 
A. M. Herdman, Allegheny City. 
Hy Cluley, Allegheny City. 
| Lillian Gault, Allegheny . 
| K. B. Sheedy, Alleg ~~ : 
| Martha R. Leggate, Allegheny. 
Emily Weitzel, Allegheny City. 
| Nellie H. More, Allegheny City. 
| Florence McCullough, Allegheny. 
| Mary E. K.Allen, Allegheny City. 
| Bessie S. Weber, Allegheny City. 
| Eleanor Graham, Allegheny City. 
| Olive S. Graebing, Allegheny City. 
Elizabeth Nelson, Allegheny City. 
| Lizzie A. Lyon, oe oom City. 
| Grace M. Deer, Allegheny City. 
Anna R. Funora, Allegheny City. 
| Sylvester Stotler, Allegheny City. 
| Eugenie Mayhard, Allegheny City. 
| Martha Ehlers, Allegheny City. , 
| Lillian Saints, Allegheny City. 
| Ella McKenna, Allegheny City. 
| Mary G. Crown, Allegheny City. 
| Carrie Meess, Allegheny City. 
| Annie Jenkinson, Allegheny City.. 
| Martha M. Boehmig, Allegheny. 
| Ada M. Eggers, Allegheny City. 
| Margaret Manning, Allegheny. 
| Gertrude C. Levy, ey, A 
| Nora B. Levy, Allegheny City. 
Idella Walker, Allegheny City. 
Mary Robinson, Allegheny City. 
Florence H. Campbell, Allegheny. 
Sopha C. Reineke, Allegheny City. 
| Nettie J. Crawford, Allegheny. 
Cora B. Duncan, Allegheny City. 
| Mary C. Greves, Allegheny City. 
Susanna al Allegheny. 
| Edna M. Trimble, Allegheny City. 
| Frances Partington, Allegheny. 
| Mazie BE. Graham, Allegheny City. 
| Minnie B. Gerst, Allegeheny City. 
Katherine Marshall, an: 
| Mrs. Jennie Nesbit, Allegheny. 
| Lillian M. Meyers, Allegheny. 
| Mary M. Leukard, Allegheny City. 
| Joseph Speer, Allegheny City. 
S. W. B. McDonald, Allegheny. 
| R. C. Barris, Allegheny City. 
| Blizabeth Seaton, Allegheny City. 
Margaret Thompson, et 
Ida A. Thompson, [ne md ity. 
Mary H. Walton, Allegheny City. 
| Edna Diem, Allegheny City. 
O. Pearle Armstrong, Allegheny. 
Lida Mayhard, Allegheny City. 
| M. E. Dillon, Allegheny City. 
| Katie Beyer, Allegheny City. 
|C. G. Miller, Allegheny City. 
N. K. Marquis, Allegheny City. 
D. M. Tyler, Allegheny City. 
BE. A. McCune, Allegheny City. 
. A. Cooper, Allegheny City. 
s M. Norris, Allegheny City. 
. Swan, Allegheny City. 
Haworth, Allegheny City. 
. Yeager, Allegheny City. 
y F. King, Allegheny wo 
. Campbell, Allegheny City. 
. Lacock, Allegheny City. 
. Hay, Allegheny City. 
. M. Mitchell, Allegheny City. 
. C. Rotzler, Allegheny City. 
. M. McDonough, Allegheny City. 
. H. Williams, Allegheny City. 
. C. Scott, Allegheny City. 
. Hara, Allegheny City. 
). A. Halloway, Allegheny 
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M. J. Hutchinson, Allegheny City. 
H. A. Graham, Allegheny City. 
Ella Linton, Allegheny City. 
Emma Meals, Allegheny City. 
Mary BE. Cunningham, Allegheny. 
Martha Brooks, Allegheny City. 
Anna Reiser, Allegheny City. 
Edna M. Rolshouse, Allegheny. 
Emma Ebert, Allegheny City. 
Hermie Neely, Allegheny City. 
Bertha Garroway, 
Amelia J. Hill, Allegheny C 
Ivul C. Smith, ” Allegheny City. 


Caroline B. Krane, ailegheny’ City. 


Rose M. Laager, Allegheny City. 
Margaret B. Drum, Allegheny. 
Gertrude B. Scott, Alleg 
Nannie Stinson, Alle a City. 
Josephine C. Marshall, Allegheny. 
Laura Merker, Allegheny City. 
Carrie Johnson, Allegheny City. 
dane R. Till, Allegheny City. 
ay Gibson Swan, Allegheny. 
E. P. Johnson, Alle; heny City. 
Adda Martin, Allegheny City. 
Jane S. Matthews, Sens. 
Lillian Boschert, Alle 
Bessie Dunseath, Alleghe City. 
Mary Hughes, ‘Allegheny ¢ ity. 
Lida Campbell, Allegheny City. 
Elizabeth Fairly, Allegheny City. 
Gertrude Cooper, a City. 
a og Hamiiton, A ay! 
Jessie Hutchison, Allegheny City. 
Naomi Donahey, Allegheny City. 
Eva Fielding, Alle any ity. 
Matilda Gordon, Allegheny tity. 
Mabel G€ox, Allegheny City 
Louise Aldinger, Allegheny City. 
Mary Glemser, pllegeeny. City. 
Minnie Link, Allegheny City. 
Ada Stanford, Allegheny City. 
Pauline Mohn, Allegheny City. 
Mary Hawk, Allegheny City. 
Anna Evans, Allegheny City. 
Enna Wilson, Allegheny City. 
Alice Hasely, Allegheny City. 
Mamie Von Ohlen, Allegheny. 
Elizabeth Hamilton,Allegheny. 
Margaret King, Alle 


ey Oa: 
Frances Johnston, Al egheny City. 


Mary Hahn, Alle yheny City. 
Blanch Waehob, llegheny City. 
Anna Bivers, Allegheny City. 
Anna Moran, Allegheny City. 
Anna Benner, yy od City. 
Janette Wishart, Allegheny City. 
Bella Glass, Allegheny City. 
ane Riehardson, Allegheny City. 
A. C. Gdrdon, Alleghe ~ Be 
James N. Smith, a - Netty. 
Rebecca E. Welsh, egheny. 
Elizabeth Metiwain, r legheny. 


Clara M. Mueller, Allegheny City. 


Carrie L. Bragdon, Allegh ond 
ane Hammond, Le ity. 
nnie B. McMunn, Allegheny. 

Lide 4 Wallace, Allegheny City. 

Anna B. Carter, Allegheny City. 

Mary W. Cannon, ny City. 

Emnm M. Scott, Allegheny City. 

Lida mend, 3S Dg y City. 

Leanna die, Al egheny City. 


Ma aggle ¢ * ._.-9 Allegheny City. | 


Sadie A. Searight, Allegheny. 
Sadie M. Boyd, Allegheny City. 
Carrie Harper, Allegheny City. 
Mary Murry, fee, Alle eny Cit pa 
Mary McQui egheny City. 
Margaret ‘dair, Allegheny. 
Alice Morrow Altogheny “a. 
Sara C. Sample, Al agneny ve ~? 
Sara S. Aikin, Allegheny City 
Mary J. Adair, Allegheny Gite: 
Mrs. Etta R. Robie, Alleghe ony. 
Emma M. Hood, Allegheny City 
Mary L. Chisholm, llegheny. 
Margaret J. Presley, Tarentum. 
Nettie M. Harper, Tarentum. 
Anna L. Duncan, Aspinwall. 

G. Louise Baylor, Aspinwall. 
Margaret A. Patton, Aspinwall. 


as city. 


eny City. 


~~4 City. 


| Asenath Tucker, 


| Emily 


|S. M. Hazlett, 


10. O. 


W. W. Fell, Coraopolis. 
Anna Aukrom, Coraopolis. 
Agnes Wilson, Coraopolis. 
Anna Schwind, Coraopolis. 
Henrietta Mundorff, <enapae, 
Carrie E. Stoever, Ingra 
Cc. Augusta McBride, Clift Mine. 
Anna H. Moore, Beacom. 
Lena McGinley, Elizabeth. 
Charlotte Graham, Elizabeth. 
Mary J. Easton, Elizabeth. 
Kathryn Negley, Elizabeth. 
Sarah Collins, Elizabeth. 
Lilian Wiegel, Blizabeth. 
ey. Stephens, Elizabeth. 
O. Coon, Blizabeth. 
R G. Miller, Elizabeth. 
Sarah Little, Sheridanville. 
Lizzie Moffitt, Sheridanville. 
Mary V. Holt, Sheridanville. 
Olive Ferrel, Sheridanville. 
Martha Little, Sheridanville. 
Elizabeth Baird, Sheridanville. 
Harriet Smith, Sheridanville. 
Kate Whitlow, Sheridanville. 
Agnes Douglass, Sheridanville. 
Maggie Thomas, Sheridanville. 


| Anna Moore, Sheridanville. 


Jean Jackson, Sheridanville. 
Effie Whitlow, Sheridanville. 
Lizzie Thomas, Sheridanville. 
F. L. Hannum, Sheridanville. 
Sara N. Kelly, Pittsburg. 
Tarentum. 
Mayme Baxter, Tarentum. 
Irene Tucker, Tarentum. 
Jennie Sefton, Tarentum. 
Bertha Beatty, Tarentum. 
Margaret Aten, Tarentum. 
Emma Breck, Tarentum. 
Carrie W. Ready, Tarentum. 
| Almeda Coss, Tarentum. 

Ruth Donnell, Tarentum. 
Margaret Dickson, Tarentum. 
Katherine Uhlinger, Tarentum. 
Mary E. Boyd, Tarentum. 
Laura C. Venable, Tarentum. 
| Josephine K. Stewart, Tarentum. 
Kizzie Kennedy, Tarentum. 
M. Haslett, Tarentum. 
Elizabeth Mahaffey, Tarentum. 
Cornelia Karns, Tarentum. 
Caroline S. Galbraith, Tarentum. 
Clara B. Kennedy, Tarentum. 
arentum. 
Rose Irwin, Tarentum. 

. H. Garner, Tarentum. 
| Julia E. Krech, Tarentum. 
| Nan M. Latimer, Tarentum. 
|Lena Ubinger, Mt. Oliver. 
Emma J. Frank, Pittsburg. 
| Phoebe M. Latimer, Woodville. 
Bessie McNulty, Carnegie. 
| Myrtle Jones, Braddock. 

Rae A. Finley, Rodi. 

Ina McKinney, Lock Ne. 8. 
| Sarah L. Bunting, Cheswick. 
| Mrs. Jennie Ireland. Nadine. 
Arminta F. Bower, Oakdale. 
Andersen, Coulters. 

A. L. G. Eaton, Clinton. 
| Sadie J. McNall, Imperial. 
|. E. Hart, Beaver alls 
Gertrude Davis, Oakdale 
| Lyda F. Magill, Sharpsburg. 
B. Blanche Otterman, Natrona. 
Hanna M. Thompson, Buena Vista. 
John C. Chambers, Lang. 
Adda McCorkle, Castle annon. 
Laura B. Swisshelm, Pittsburg. 
ope, M. Jenkner, Turtle Creek. 

zeenge Natrona. 

May Hultz, Castle Shannon. 
Jennie P. Lynch, McKeesport. 
A. B. Me Bride, ew: 
Ella M. Wicks, Gill Hall. 
Julia * Mack, Carnegie. 
Mabel F. . Mahaffey, Rural Ridge. 
Agnes B. " Slaymaker, Pittsburg. 
Will H. Fogal, Wexford. 
Carrie Alston, Enslow. 





| Charlotte K. Johnston, “Springdale. 


;John W. 


Orr, Allegheny City. 
Ella M. Brockmyer, Noblestown. 


| Anna Provost, Fairhaven. 


| Minnie Appel, 


|Bleanor B. 
| & 


Marget Douglass, Castle Shannon. 
Fairhaven. 

Mrs. Mae Hodel, Dehaven. 

Rex, Ingram. 

dary M. Thompson, Springdale. 
Elizabeth Lackey, Shousetown. 


Lyda Porter, Shousetown. 


| Benjamin Bvans, 


Ella S. Gray, Harmarville. 
Clara M. Vates, Pittsburg. 
Edgeworth. 


| oan Craighead, Pittsburg. 
e 


| Mam 


—" Elizabeth. 
Dickey, Avalon. 


| Siar Dickson, Avalon. 


| Lillie Terry, 





ic. 


| 
} 
} 


| Tillie Johnson, Castle 





Avalon. 
Amelia Duff, Avalon. 
| Lucy Herring, Ayalon. 
| Helen Dickson, Bellevue. 
Emma M. Lang, Allegheny City. 
Anna McKudy, Cn oad City. 
Clara Miller, Bellevue. 
Emma Hurst, Avalon 
M. Elinor Smith, Allegheny City. 
Flora J. Jameson, Avalon. 
= aret .L. Stein, Pittsburg. 
Bert . Singer, Avalon. 
Sadie V. Rogers, a 
Edna —— Oakd 
Anna M. Poellot, coca. 
Bertha V. Law, McKeesport. 
annon. 
Anna M. Stucke, Port Perry. 
Pearl J Kipp, Tarentum. 
Ella va “Me night, Buena van 
William P. Neely, Bayne. 
C. Kelso, Sharpsburg. 
| Alice Ramsay, New Kensington. 
Sara Coyle, Sharpsburg. 
Minnie M. Theobold, Bennett. 
¥. Ig aay Shar sburg. 
M. L. Ramsey, New Kensington. 
Margaret Rolshouse, Sharpsburg. 
Lucetta T. Parker, Sharpsburg. 
Martha E. Weible, Sharpsbyrg. 
Blanche K. Wakefield, Shar wher. 
Josephine Slaigh, Sharps urg. 
M. Slaigh, Sharpsburg. 
Mabel F. Wakefield, Sharpsburg. 
Martha T. Hervey, Sharpsburg. 
Jessie ‘atase. Sharpsburg. 
Maude M. Smith, Sharpsburg. 
Carrie K. Dunlap, Sharpsburg. 
Mayme L. Swindell, Sharpeberg. 
Florence I. Gettner, Etna. 
Mary Herron, Tho Hill. 
F. H. Powers, McKees Rocks. 
Lida V. Hahn, Coraopolis. 
Anna P. Portman, Pittsburg. 
Florence M. Long, McKee’s Rock. 
—— G. Davis, Sewickley. 
Anna M. Graham, Sewickley. 
Elizabeth Wakeham, Sewickley. 
H. J. Rose, Sewickley.» 
Ava wom Pittsbu 
Martha Boyd, ea City. 
Florence Roehri ennett. 
addell, 
Anna Wermer, Blair Station. 
Bertha Klein, Carrick. 
- S. Lee, Oakmont. 
Goodwin, Turtle Creek. 
a E. Curry, Pittsburg. 
Maud. Parke, Tarentum. 
Mabel Fife, West Elizabeth. 
Ada L. Newton, West Elizabeth. 
Jay Turner, West Blizabeth. 
Emma R. Potts, Natrona. 
Rose Butler, Crafton. 
Alice G. Anderson, Carnegie. 
Ella Norris, Culmerville. 
Mary Evans, Banksville. 
Jeane Milholland, Pittsburg. 
Mary B. McBryar, Blizabe hb. 
sargatet A. Black, Coulters. 
Maud Marks, Daquesne. 
Bertha M. Abel, Duquesne. 
Hope Lewis, Duquesne. 
Julia Kisinger, Duquesne. 
H. E. Winner, Duquesne. 





{Aucust, 


ee > aan 


1902. ] 


Margaret L. Hester, Elizabeth. 
Arthur V. McKee, Duquesne. 
Mrs. Nora W. Yolton, Carnot. 
a S. Bingham, Glenshaw. 
B. Borger, oe a 
eg . ee Duquesn 
Geo. Hamilton, Unity “Station. 
Mary 4 Weibel, “tearpee burg. 
Mildred Kennedy, Glenshaw. City. | 
Sadie L. Miller, Glens 
Clara Kuehn, Alle; 
Elizabeth Bevan, Pittsburg. 
Maud a aT Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth J. Blackwood, Pittsburg. 
Pearl J. Ketzner, Pittsburg. 
Maud Fellabaum, Hope Church. 
Gertrude Guffey, Wilkingsburg. 
Sara BE. Hurd, Wilkinsburg. 
Alice McFarland, Wilkinsburg. 
Alyda Maxwell, Wilkinsburg. 
Maze O’Rourke, he na aa 
Clara Ryan, Wilkinsb urg. 
Arabelle Siebert, Wilkinsburg. 
—o J. Sloane, Wilkinsburg. 
na M. Wright, Wilkinsburg. 
iollen Whitten, Wilkinsburg. 
Julia Bowersox, bad oa sae 
Elsie Cummins, Wilkinsburg. 
Mary Donaldson, Wilkinsburg. 
May Foley, Wilkinsburg. 
Lillian Long, Wilkinsburg. 
Tillie A. Pr ce, Wilkinsburg. 
Emma Springer, Wilkinsburg. 
Ella V. Storer, hijg x ee 2 
Sadie A. Walker, Wilkinsburg. 
Margaret Miller, Pittsburg. 
Cynthia Manon, Pittsburg. 
Sadie A. Wilson, Verona. 
Isabel MacClurg, Oakdale. 
Minerva MacGeorge, Pittsburg. 
Edna F. Chester, Wilkinsburg. 
Charlotte BE. Roy, Pittsburg. 
Edith Y wor. he ange 3 
— St. . Coursin, E gewood 


Frances S. Hazlett, Wilkinsburg. 
India seeepenten. Bdgewood Park. 
G. L. —— ford, Edgewood Park. 
Charlotte H Hartley, Banksville. 
Mary B. Miller, Elliott. 
Margaret Taylor, Blliott. 

Anna L. Baker, Blliott. 

Annie EB. Henderson, Blliott. 
Annie L. Henderson, Elliott. 
tig, B. aap 7 gee 
Lyda M. —y | 

‘a Se Taylor inott” 

Clara Henderson, Pittsburg. 
Barbara Salisbury, Blliott. 

Ella Davis, Crafton. 

Anna B. Smith, Pittsburg. 

J. A. Irvine, BHtna. 

Blanche Buch, ttsburg. 

Della Williams, ennett. 

Nettie B Nickel, : ‘Braddock. 
Myrtle McCready, Allegheny City. 
Verne Bell, Braddoek. 

Edith Day, Braddoc 

aD Stewart, Bast. Pittsburg. 

b Leos. Braddoc 
Ce cil H. Dean Edgewood Park. 
Ella Lytle, Wiikinsburg. 
Mattie M. Kendall, Homestead. 
Beatrice M. Taylor. ae 
Kate A. Burdette, Homestea 
Sarah J. Whitten, Wilkinsburg. 
Hattie Klein, Homestead. 
Blanche Lynn, Pittsburg. 
Mary A. Murray, Homestead. 
Kate C. Kessler, Homestead. : 
Mrs. Mary Sullivan, Homestead. 
Sue EB. Bullock, Homestead. 
Sarah B. Irwin, Homestead. 

W. McKenney, Homestead. 
Leonora Bassert,, Homestead. 
Violet C. Hirth, “I — 
Sarah A. Nobige. 

Carrie BE. Cou 

Kate B. Beaz 1, 4 

Sarah H. R » Pittsburg. 
George L. Smink, Pittsburg. 
Jennie Davis, Homestead. 


| Bemorte Morgan, Homestead. 
lla C. Jacobs, Homestead. 

| ieee Louis, Homestead. 

| Belle P. Patton, Homestead. 

| Mrs. Lyde P. Williams, Homestead. 
| Bessie Howard, Homestead. 

| Charles Blrick, Hemestend. 

| Margaret Gallager, Homestead. 
|May Stark, Homestead. 

— Martin, Homestead. 
Russell Purman, Homestead. 
Anna C. Hill, Homestead. 

| Rose Skirboll, Homestead. 

| Laura B. Gilmore, Homestead. 
| Sadie Morton, Homestead. 

Bessie Atkinson, Homestead. 

Florence Smith, Homestead. 

Edith Elliott, Homestead. 

C. Branigan, Homestead. 

Elizabeth Gilliland, _ rr 

Kate Blackburn, Mendelssohn. 

ee Allan, Coal Valley. 
yy BH. Lawton, ne 

Alice Johnson, Carrick. 

boone Walker, Elizabeth. 
Nellie Nimon, Port Perry. 

Jene Lambert, Elizabeth. 
Emma B. Blair, Blair Station. 
Elizabeth M. Best, Dravosburg. 
Ida M. A. Riley, Duquesne. 
Anna Davis, Du —, 

Carrie Storer, Elizabet 

Margaret J. Gilmore, _ 
Sadie Conlin, Duquesne. 

Mrs. Ida Cornish, lizabeth. 
Elizabeth Morris, Pittsburg. 
Mildred Edwards, Duquesne. 
Mary Steffy, Duquesne. 

Agnes Ferguson, quesne. 
Laura Shallenberger, Braddock. 
Viola Milslagle, Duquesne. 
Marie C. Johnson, Duquesne. 
Faye Galloway, Duquesne. 
Lizzie Fleck, ‘iimerding. 
— Beall, Pittsburg. 

Mary J. Tussey, Wilmerding. 
Lotta_Stedeford, Alleghen y, Gaty. 
Jane V. Touhill, Wilmerding. 
— p. Nowry, Wilmerding- 

Hunter, Pittsburg. 
} “Norris, Wilmerding. 
Emma A. Williams, Wilmerding. 
Anna M. Wilson, Wilmerding. 
Annabe: Cowan, Apollo. 
Harriet Richards, Wilmerding. 
Lida M. Torley, Pittsbu rg. 
Minnie Pfaff, Castle Shannon. 
Clara M. Bryerley, Etna. 
Elizabeth McAllister, Pittsburg. 
Lottie Graham, Imperial. 
Otilla C. Lode, Mt. Oliver. 
Bessie Campbell, Hoboken. 
Agnes L. Scott, Camden. 

Maggie Parsons, Jones Station. 
Margaret R. baigy = =" peerentag. 
Anna Banta Oakdale. 
Margaret Hardgrove, Oakdale. 
Margaret M. Miller, Pittsburg. 
Maud Seaman, Leetsdale. 

Della Whited, Sharpsbu ure. 
Elizab’h I. Atkinson, Wilkinsburg. 
Ariana R. Murray, DeHaven. 
Ella L. Neemes, Avenue. 
Rachel Jenkins, Carnegie. 

Eva Jones, Sturgeo’ a. 

Jessie L. Londen, B. McKeesport. 
Arkar Burkholder, McKeesport. 
Margaret Thomas, Mt. Oliver. 
Lizzie Bailie, Hites. 

Nannie R. Boyle, Aspinwall. 
Hattie M. Hatch, Sewickley. 
Anna Pearl Miller, Wall. 

Maria Geary, McDonald. 

Helen H. Faris, Wilkinsburg. 
W. T. Slater, Wilkinsburg. 
Norah _ McNary, Wilkinsburg. 
Sara Ferguson, Wilkinsburg. 
Katharine Giering, Wilkinsburg. 
Lottie Harrison, Wilkinsburg. 
Burd M. Hissem, Wilkinsburg. 
Frances Marter, Wilkinsburg. 





Florence Porter, Wilkinsburg. 
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; Bleanor Ralston, Wilkinsburg. 
Ina M. Stewart, ben ara 
Clara Smith, Wilkinsburg. 

Ellen Vierheller, Wilkinsburg. 
— Van Kirk, Wilkinsburg. 
| Dora M . Wylie, Wilkinsburg. 

| Mary Newell, Wilkinsburg. 

Edith Crombie, Wilkinsburg. 

| Jean Donaldson, Wilkinsburg. 
| Enid Woolsley, Wilkinsburg. 

| W. P. Spargrove, Pittsburg. 

| Augusta Coursin, McKeesport. 
Ida M. Wilson, Pittsburg. 

| Agnes McGregor, Verona. 

Rose Duffy, Redman’s Mills. 

; Hanna McCann, Redman’s Mills. 
Thomas Addenbrook, Braddock. 

|B. Jane Williams, Pittsburg. 

| Blizabeth K. F. Black, McKeesport. 
| Flossie V. Wills, Alle, “td City. 
| Valladolid Watt, Bil 
Jeneva Cunningham, Dorseyville. 
| J. Edith MeKown, Coraopolis. 
| Julia Palmer, McKees Rocks. 
| Ida Evans, Pittsburg. 
| Martha J. Holmes, Esplen. 

| Martha Crawford, Pittsburg. 
| Somme Ahrend, McKees Rocks. 

| Stell a M. McCoy, McKees Rocks. 

M. C. Campbell, Oakmont. 
ig Ay Williams, Pittsburg. 
5 Cee. ‘Allegheny City. 
a N. Mar 8, Braduock. 
omy P. Baxter, Pittsburg. 
. R. Speer, McKees Rocks. 

C. B. McCabe, Braddock. 

| Inez McDonald, Braddock. 
Gertrude Price, Pittsburg. 

Sarah A. Marshall, Pittsburg. 

Mrs. Anna Wharton, Braddock. 


| Minnie F. Jones, Duquesne. 
Blanche McBride, Braddock. 
| Mary A. Purdy, Braddock. 
| Isabel White, McKeesport. 
| Ella O. Maxwell, Braddock. 
| Mrs. Jennie S. Lapsly, ~ en 


Ella M. Rankin, Braddock 

Minerva L. Swift, Wilkinsburg. 

Carolyn Johnston, Braddock. 

Lizzie A. Kelly, Braddock. 

; Anna Jones, Braddock. 

Margaret McMinn, Braddock. 

[Mr Jessie B. Coventry, Allegheny. 
Minerva Marshall, Pittsburg. 

| Lillian W. McCoy. Pittsburg. 

| Mattie Scott, McKeesport. 

Eva Johnston, Wilmerding. 

| Jennie F. Musser, Pittsburg. 

| Millie DuVall, Sta. C, Pittsburg. 

| Alice Albertson, Sta. , Pittsburg. 

| Anna H. Priebe, Sta. C, Pittsburg. 

Susie H. Flinn, Sta. C, Pittsburg. 

| Jean McClester, Sta. & Pittsburg. 

| Kathryn Flinn, Sta. C, Pittsburg. 

| Nellie Shaw, Sta. C, Pi 

Evelyn McDowell, Sta. c trite urg. 

| Linnie Isler, Sta. C ttsburg. 

| H. B. Twitmyer, Sta. C, Pitts’ urs. 
C. B. Critchfield, Sta. & Pittsbur«. 

| Milo H. Miller, Sta. C, Pittsbure 

Ella Fisher, Sta. C. Pittsburg. 

Teresa McCann, Redman’'s Mills. 

Mabel Knowlton, Oakdale. 

Mary Little, Sheridanville. 

Edith Pancoast, Elizabeth. 

Ida L. Hunt, Elizabeth. 

Flora M. Kelley, a - 

Mary Wallace, Oakd 

George W. Scott, Allegheny City. 

John Scott, ae © ity. 

| oz —— orseyville. 

| Blodie G. Carlin, Pittsburg. 

|G. Milldollar, Greentree. 

| Bessie R. Mechling, Munhall, 

| Edith Thomas, Homestead. 

| Stella P. Young, Homestead. 

| Rose B. Philson, Pittsburg. 

| Annie eres. Aspinwal 

| Harry 8. Smith, Blizabeth. 

| Sarah B. McClure, Homestead. 

‘Ida J J. Simpson, Dravosburg. 

| | Carolyn Schreiner,Mount Lebanon. 
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Clara L. Smith, Allegheny City. 
Wallace Jones, Elizabeth. 

Arthur Bennett, Bellevue. 
Elizabeth C. Haines, Ben Avon. 
Rachael D. Watt, Ben Avon. 

Eva L. Young, Bellevue. 

A. J. Fast, Gtenfield. 

Jean Marshall, Avalon. 

Alice Steele Brown, Bellevue. 
Anna B. Hunter, Allegheny City. 
Edna M. Peairs, Blythedale. 
Sarah B. Miller, Bellevue. 

Anna E. Jamieson, Bellevue. 
Jeanette McCalmont, Bellevue. 
Josephine Kerr, Bellevue. 
Margaret Wright, Bellevue. 
Emma L. Bricker, Bellevue. 

O. W. Burroughs, Bellevue. 

Agnes _ B. Dickson, Bellevue. 
Jennie M. Hoon, Bellevue. 
Valeria Fetterman, Bellevue. 
Annaclaire Bailey, Bellevue. 

Ada C. Gibson, Bellevue. 

Mary Graham, Bellevue. 

Cc. C. Williamson, Bellevue. 

Mrs. R. B. Nixon, Sewickley. 
Nellie G. Distler, Allegheny City. 
May Brendel, Verona. 

Mary Mayme Provost, Pittsburg. 
Emma I. Ecke, Emsworth. 
Wilson M. Eckels, Emsworth. 
Nannie Grubbs, Rural Ridge. 
Annie Hannon, Pittsburg. 

A. P. Jewart, Carrick. 

Ida M. Wonderly, Hoboken. 

P. B. Leslie, Wilkinsburg. 

Mary L. Grier, Cheswick. 

Alice R. Buchanan, Carnegie. 
Myra L. Bickerton, W. Elizabeth. 
Carrie Battenfield, Bennett. 
Bessie Battenfield, Bennett. 
Elizabeth Palmer, Banksville. 
Ida M. Weber, Dorseyville. 

Mary BE. Thompson, Harmarville. 
Isabel D. Karns, Springdale. 
Margie C. McKee, Castle Shannon. 
Margaret Elliott, Monroeville. 
Jennie R. Donald, Haeffy. 
Alberta Weaver, Harmarville. 

J. H. Rath, Elizabeth. 

Johnetta Bowles, Castle Shannon. 
Abe. G. Scholl, Mustard. 

Esther V. Kearns, Ingram. 
Cornelia C. Thompson, Tarentum. 
Lettie Jackson, Pittsburg. 

Mary Silvers, Carnegie. 

yA Haigh, Pittsburg. 
Catherine T. Holland, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Magorin, Pittsburg. 
Katherine Orr, Glenshaw. 

Maude Rodgers, McKeesport. 
Mary E. Turnbull, McKeesport. 
Corrine Tawney, McKeesport. 
Katherine Orr, McKeesport. 
Minnie McClellands, McKeesport. 
Cecil Trend, McKeesport. 

Jane Bryce, Pittsburg. 

Linnie Lawton, McKeesport. 
Jane Waters, McKeesport. 

Cc. R. Foster, McKeesport. 

Lotta Seabright, McKeesport. 
Hannah Hammar, McKeesport. 
Inda Pitzer, McKeesport. 
Elizabeth McClure, McKeesport. 
Mary Pettey, McKeesport. 

Eva C. Lommell, Robbin’s Station. 
W. H. Mullen, McKeesport. 

T. G. McCleary, Braddock. 

Mary McMahon. Homestead. 
Viola Kistler, Pitcairn. 

Alice Phillips. Braddock. 
Margaret G. Reid, East Pittsburg. 
Mabel McWilliams. E. Pittsburg. 
Fadna A. Courtney, Pittsburg. 
Jennie C. Stewart, East Pittsburg. 
Clara H. Davis, Braddock. 
Adeline Evans, Wilkinsburg. 
Martha F. Musser, Pittsburg. 
Mvrtle Sterner, Braddock. 

Mary A. Pilgrim, Swissvale. 
Sara Paisley, Braddock. 

Bertha Stutzman, Braddock. 


Peerl Wright, Wilkinsburg. 
| Rachael Hopkins, Swissvale. 
| Mary Gardner, Braddock. 

Matilda Koney, Braddock. 

Kila M. Watkins, Braddock. 
| Maude McBride, Braddock. 
tila F. Kennedy, Carnegie. 
| Kebecca Eagleson, Braddock. 

Elizabeth Thompson, Braddock. 

H. F. Brooks, McKeesport. 
| W. H. Wetzel, McKeesport. 

Mary Magill, Rural Ridge. 
| Mollie Monier, Rural Ridge. 

L. A. Haller, Pittsburg. 
| Edith Caulkett, Elizabeth. 

Nora Barry, Pittsburg. 

Sue P. Lowry, Elizabeth. 
| Carrie M. Lee, Otto. 
| Nellie B. McCorkle, Dorseyville. 
| C. E. Carter, Tarentum. 
| A. D. Endsley, Tarentum. 
| R. N. McFadden, Boston. 


Carrie B. Hoffman,Allegheny City. | 


Anna McDonald, Ross. 

J.C. R. Johnston, Mitivale. 
Anna Harshaw, Millvale. 
l’hoebe_ \ ero, Millvale. 

Alice Kuhn, Millvale. 

Ida M. Smith, Millvale. 

Mabel Davis, vg eh 

Aurora Theobald, Millvale. 
Minnie Battenfield, Millvale. 
Emma L. Tuten, Culmerville. 
Margaret A. Williams. Sharpsburg. 
Bessie O. Rhey, Elizabeth. 
Grace Christy, Elizabeth. 
Amanda O. Hartley, Banksville. 
Mary K. Price, Wilkinsburg. 
Adelia Ventress, Swissvale. 
Nancy B. McKeever. Swissvale. 
Nannie Euwer, Wilkinsburg. 
Blanche BE. McQuestion, Swissvale. 
J. B. Keener, Swissvale. 

Adah L. Marshall, Banksville. 
Sara B. Crystal, Banksville. 
Mabel Prothero, Etna. 

Mary K. Scott, Rodi. 

Olive Reed, Braddock. 
Elizabeth Callihan, Frank. 
Flora M. Snee, West Elizabeth. 
Alice Douglas, Boston. 

Francis S. Gover, Bakerstown. 
Blanche Creese, Leetsdale. 
Olive Creese, Leetsdale. 

Mary Carleton, Pittsburg. 
Virginia Adams, West Elizabeth. 
Stella Davis, Sta. D., Pittsburg. 
Alice V. Walker, Glen Osborne. 
Laura Worthington, Pittsburg. 
Sarah A. Kiskadden, Etna. 
Marietta eee et City. 
Lottie J. Taylor, Millvale. 
Elizabeth A. Casey, Sharpsburg. 
M. G. Shucker, Pittsburg. 

Alice Thompson, Avalon. 

Cc. B. Gardner, Willock. 

Sara E. Evans, Banksville. 
Anna Nixon, Harmarville. 
Lillie Dickson, Sharpsburg. 

Ida M. Jones. Etna. 

Marie Orr. Glenshaw. 

Amelia Egli, Etna. 
| Ada Hunter, Etna. 

Blanche Forsaith, Etna. 

Laura Jeremiah. Etna. 

Mary E. Hull, Sharpsburg. 

Ida M. Ingersoll, Sharpsburg. 
Christiana Yahres, Etna. 

Alice M. Bolton, Etna. 

Florence Irvine, Etna. 

Anna M. Wycoff, Carnegie. 
Robert Patterson. Pittsburg. 
Mary Soles, McKeesport. 

Etta Larkin, McKeesport. 
Carrie Snlae. McKeesport. 
Myrtle Stephens. McKeesport. 
Jean Aten, McMinn. 

Cora Glenn, Boston. 
| Dillie Steinmetz, Braddock. 
| Sarah Walton. Braddock. 
Mary J. Marshall, Pittsburg. 
Sara Patch, Braddock. 


[Aucust, 


| Katherine McLaughlin, Braddock. - 


| Louise Clancy, Pittsburg. 

Eva B. Sweadner, Braddock. 
Mary Chisholm, Clinton. 
Anna Orr, Braddock. 

Emma B. Means, Elizabeth. 

Louise Addenbrook, Braddock. 
Nettie Branthoover, Braddock. 
Mrs. J. B. Flenniken, Braddock. 
Stella Long, Castle Shannon. 
Zillah Davies, Braddock. 

May Ralston, Wilkinsburg. 

Lois Remington, Braddock. 
Lavinia- James, Pittsburg. 

M. E. Bennett, Wilkinsburg. 

Nannie Yarlett, Braddock. 
Pearle Jones, Carnegie. 

Besse Reno, Carnegie. 

Bessie McCaugran, Carnegie. 
Mrs. B. B. Brown, Pittsburg. 
Margaret S. Meanor, Carnegie. 
Hannah R. Henderson, Springdale. 
Hallie Shreiner, Mt. Lebanon. 
Viola Davis, Carnegie. 

M. Pearl Lloyd, Pittsburg. 
Berta L. Cook, Pittsburg. 
Lina C. Bock, Carnegie. 
| Minnie Hancock, Fairhaven. 

Mrs. BE. L. MacCain, Pittsburg. 
| Hattie Milholland, Pittsburg. 

B. A. Pollock, Cana. 

Lizzie E. Riddle, Wilkinsburg. 

Bess E. Black, Harmarville. 

Lulu Christie, Gregg’s. 
| Agnes Roberts, Beadling. 

Laura B. Higbee, Wilkinsburg. 
| Adda Christie, Gregg’s. 

Zella E. Moon, Wildwood. 

Retta H. Jones, Bridgeville. 


| 
} 
| 





| Gertrude A. Hazlett, Tarentum. 


Amelia A. Weber, Dorseyville. 
F. L. Rose, West Homestead. 


| Rose M. Patterson, W. Homestead. 
Maggie Weaver, Homestead. 


Sara Ball, West Homestead. 
T. K. Johnston, Oakdale. 


| E. Elsie Speer, Oakdale. 


Ida B. Porter, Midway. , 
Agnes V. Roche, Hope Church. 
Mary J. Carney, Pittsburg. 
Bertha A. Goetter, Mt. Oliver. 
Celia G. Tieger, Mt. Oliver. 
Lillie M. Smith, Mt. Oliver. 


| Clara Wuttke, Mt. Oliver. 
| Minnie Ubinger, Mt. Oliver. 


S. S. Baker, Crafton. 
Mary L. McDonald, Ross. 


| Sara I. Nelson, Banksville. 


Jennie Carney, Oakdale. 
Catherine Bruno. Mt. Oliver. 
Anna M. Hall, Gill Hall. 
Minnie Morrison, West Elizabeth. 


| lL. Pearl Moyes, Sharpsburg. 


Anna Curry, Allegheny City. 


| Elfrida R. Cole, Pittsburg. 


Margaret Emrick, Aspinwall. 
Neva Hyland, Ross. 
Edith J. Master, Wilkinsburg. 


| Belle G. Cornell, Buenavista. 


Alice Milligan, Pittsburg. 

Ray BE. Adams, West Elizabeth. 
Annie McGogney, Mendelssohn. 
} Annie A. Dias, Buenavista. 

Hulda Larson, Natrona. 

Ada Burns, Imperial. 
| Gertrude A. Smith, Etna. 
Gertrude M. Wahl. Sharpsburg. 
Adaline Altman, Pittsburg. 

! Anna Rinehart, Turtle Creek. 
| W. G. Gans, Turtle Creek. 

Kana Altman, Pittsburg. 
| Florence Burns. Pittsburg. 
| Zella Rreekinridge, Turtle Creek. 
| Nina Gibson, Turtle Creek. 

Anna B. Henderson, Pittsburg. 
Fmily Neff, Pittsburg. 

Olive Fife, Bu 
| Alice Harrold, 
W. A. rn Denese 

| Elizabeth Don, . Pittsburg. 
Mary Johrsten, Banksville. 
Elizabeth Togrenée, Bennett. 
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Elizabeth G. Kelley, Wilkinsburg. 


Amanda Rollin, Allegheny City. 
Martha Johns, Coraopolis. 
Margaret L. Newman, Crafton. 
L. W. Colebank, Crafton. 
Rebekah H. Hare, Crafton. 
Lyda B. Gibson, Crafton. 
Maze KE. Isler, Crafton. 

Kate G. Scott, Crafton. 

Lillian Schlicker, Crafton. 
Margaret B. Irwin, ‘larentum. 


Nannie W.'Thompson,Turtle Creek. 
Blanche Cunningham,Turtle Creek. 


Ida C. Schurr, Bennett. 

Cora Mellon, Pittsburg. 

Lillian John, Wilkinsburg. 
Margaret Kent, Verona. 

Mollie Murray, Oakmont. 

Anna Se: Verona. 
Nannie Wenzel, Verona. 

Jennie Pollock, Sharpsburg. 

W. P. Stewart, Verona. 

Ida M. Gilkey, Talley Cavey. 

T. J. George, Carnegie. 
Florence P. Davis, Carnegie. 

M. Evelyn Hammond, Carnegie. 
Margaret McLarn, Oakdale. 
Myra L. Boyd, Mount Lebanon. 
Oiga H. Tietz, Carnegie. 

Lizzie B. Douglass, Carnegie. 
Alice M. Doutnett, Carnegie. 

H. Anna Petty, Carnegie. 

Mary I. Forsythe, Carnegie. 
Robert M. ay, Pittsburg. 
Belva E. Sanders, Etna. 

J. M. Cook, Pittsburg. 

Nancy D. Steel, Talley Cavey. 
Idilla M. Wilson, Remington. 
Ora Applegate, Blizabeth. 
Annie McGraw, Pittsburg. 
John W. Boggs, Shousetown. 
Mary S. Fowler, wilkinsburg. 
Edna M. Carnahan, Culmerville. 
Margaret J. Cowan, Avenue. 
Ada Hamilton, Tal’ey Cavey. 
Luella M. Stevenson, Braddock. 
Elizabeth McAliste | 
Sara Rowswell, Pit sburg. 

E. H. Knoch, Pitca.rn. 

Nora Herrington, Pittsburg. 

Alice Reno, a 

Cora Kirkpatrick, Elliott. 

L. M. Caldwell, Pittsburg. 

Sarah McElherren, McKees Rocks 
Jeannette Hays, Pittsburg. 

Stella Reno, Carnegie. 

Mattie D. Pierce, Boston. 

Anna M. Wilson, Versailles. 

Ada F. Mansfield, Boston. 

Laura Morrison, Versailles. 
Abbie Shupe, ye 

Mattie Whitlow, Sheridanville. 
Lida M. Thompson, Fetterman. 
Mary Watkins, Banksville. 
Laura H. Milholland, Pittsburg. 
J. F. Moore, Fetterman. 
Kathyrn McKean, Oakmont. 
Mary Anderson, Oakmont. 
Eleanor MclIivaine, Oakmont, 


Nannie J. McLain, Logan’s Fefry. 


Grace H. Gibson, Oakmont. 

J. Elnora Murray, Oakmont. 
Elia M. Hazlewood, Pittsburg. 
W. E. Bair, Oakmont. 

Anna B. Brass, Oakmont. 
Homer K. Underwood, Oakmont. 
Elizabeth Vankirk, Wilkinsburg. 
Floda McComb, Wilkinsburg. - 
Mary H. Gibson, Wilkinsburg. 
Flora J. Elder, Natrona. 
Mollie Soergal, Pittsburg. 

Rose Warner, Elizabet 
Haddie D. Schwabe, 
J. J. C. Eakin, Pittsburg. 
Maud Craig, Braddock. 

Lulu Diaz, Homestead. 

W. S. Bryan, Carnegie. 

Bel McLaughlin, Oakdale. 
Mary HB. Fisher, Wilkinsburg. 
Ruth B. Dennis, Carnegie. 
Hannah M. Reese, Carnegie. 
Esther U. Kearns, Carnegie. 


Wilkinsburg. 


h. 
ural Ridge. 
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Katharine B. Sweitzer, Carnegie, 
Lillian Knepper, Carnegie. 
Ella A. Snyder, Carnegie. 
Eva Morgan, Carnegie. 

Laura M. Westbay, Carnegie. 
Almira BE. Jones, Carnegie. 
Lorinda M. Rowley, Carnegie, 
Laura B. Walker, Carnegie. 
Mabel F. Gosline, Carnegie. 
Anna L. Kelso, Carnegie. 
Goldie Stimmell, Carnegie. 
Anna E. Wherry, Carnegie. 
Belle Dibler, Turtle Creek. 
Minnie Whitehill, Pittsburg. 
Mary Hazlett, Culmerville. 
Venetta J. Travis, Tarentum. 
Clara St. Clair, Braddock. 
Ella Clarke, Braddock. 

Grace Carr, Braddock. 

Kate Dougherty, Braddock. 
Evelyn G. Day, Braddock. 
Mary I. Bell, Braddock. . 
Emma Gardner, Braddock. 
Katherine Strathern, Braddock. 
Eva Canan, Braddock. 

Vesta Cochran, Braddock. 
Zelma Lotsman, Braddock. 
Anna L. Petty, Braddock. 
Margaret Reese, Braddock. 
Ella Brubaker, Wilkinsburg. 
J. E. Little, Braddock. 

Nellie Hanna, Braddock. 
Berna Dillon, Braddock. 

Alice Leadbeater, Munhall. 
Edith B. Williams, Munhall. 
May L. McLuckie, Homestead. 
Rachael Lindquist, McKeesport. 
Myrtle Bargeman, Pittsburg. 
W. W. Irwin, Dravosburg. 


. W. g. 
Minnie B. Chambers, Dravosburg. | 


Mollie Best, Dravosburg. 
Bertha L. Myers, Dravosburg. 
Minnie R. Heath, Dravosburg. 
Anna ¢C, Gilfillan, Pittsburg. 
Beatrice Williams,Edgewood Park. 
Martha J. Anstiss, Homestead. 
Lena Stoddard, Coraopolis. 
Guenn Best, Dravosburg. 


Martha L. Simmons, Hope Church. | 


Charles Wallace, Dravosburg. 
Mrs. Harriet J. Miller, Otto. 
Bessie M. Conley, Pittsburg. 
Emma J. Eaton, Blliott. 
Bessie Crowe, White Ash. 
Edmond P. Heath, Floreffe. 
Lucretia E. Forsythe, Coraopolis. 
Jean E. Crosbie, Wilkinsburg. 
Lillian Donovan, Braddock. 
W. B. Sands, East McKeesport. 
Flora A. Price, McKeesport. 
Mabel Harbison, Glenshaw. 
Nannie B. Wray, Elizabeth. 
Lenore M. Mullett, Elizabeth. 
Anna A. Milles, McKees Rocks. 
Frank C. Mullett, Hites. 
Carrie A. Knopf, Coraopolis. 
Nellie Wallace, Turtle Creek. 
Mae E. Burkett, Remington. 
Stella Adams, Oakdale. 
Hulda B. McQuiston, Wilkinsburg. 
Annie Abbott, West Newton. 
Jessie E. Ripple, McKeesport. 
Mary Hurley, Carrick. 
Pearl Sharpmack, Elizabeth. 
Nellie A. Grant, Pittsburg. 
Martha E. Harrison, McKeesport. 
. S. Swaney, Pittsburg. 
F. W. Squibb, McKeesport. 
Ell. S. Day, McKeesport. 
Mrs. A. M. Andrews, Pittsburg. 
John J. McMahon, Pittsburg. 
John M. McMahon, Pittsburg. 
Katharine Rowe, Pittsburg. 
Lavina Newell, Pittsburg. 
Nellie Enright, Pittsburg. 
Katharine McCarran, Pittsburg. 
Nettie Lowenstein, Pittsburg. 
Ida Frank, Pittsburg. 
Cora Letters, Pittsburg. 
Annie Allen, Pittsburg. 
Lizzie Holt, Pittsburg. 
Emma Marshall, Pittsburg. 
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Emma Clouse, Pittsburg. 
Josephine M. Redman, Pittsburg. 
Annie E. Marshail, Pittsburg. 
Sadie Johns, Pittsburg. 

| Ada M. Wiley, Pittsburg. 
Hallie Wiley, Pittsburg. 

Mary S. O’Brien, Pittsburg.. 
Amy O. Patterson, Pittsburg. 
Mary Owens, Pittsburg. 

Bessie Sutch, Pittsburg. 

Annie McKinley, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth A. Jones, Pittsburg. 
Alice B. Sullivan, Pittsburg. 

BE. Elma Fife, Pittsburg. 

Emma Roney, Pittsburg. 

| Eliza L. Sergeant, Pittsburg. 

| Belle Eades, Pittsburg. 

Nannie G. Laubie, Pittsburg. 

| S. O. McCutcheon, Pittsburg. 

| M. A. McCutcheon, Pittsburg. 
Amanda Alexander, Pittsburg. 
Kate B. Welfer, Pittsburg. 
Louise Blessing, Pittsburg. 
Lottie Blessing, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Y. Fife, Pittsburg. 

M. Josephine Gilmore, Pittsburg. 
| Anna Vickerman, Pittsburg. 

| Mrs. Ida A. Loekhard, Pittsburg. 
Margaret G. Holmes, Pittsburg. 
| Elizabeth Kirschbaum, Pittsburg. 
Mary E. Patterson, Pittsburg. 
Eva Conrad, Pittsburg. 

Agnes Jarboe, Pittsburg. 

| Margaret BE. Hare, Pittsburg. 
— L. Taylor, Pittsburg. 
Annie Roessler, Pittsburg. 

| Lizzie Davis, Pittsburg. 

Louisa Sellers, Pittsburg. 

| Belle Dalzell, Pittsburg. 

Iva Kestner, Pittsburg. 

Lillian Vitchestain, Pittsburg. 

| Martha McCounbs, Pittsburg. 
Harriet Verner. Pittsburg. 
Caroline Fischer, Pittsburg. 
Nettie C. Taylor, Pittsburg. 
Matilda Morgan, Pittsburg. 
Susan Roseman, Pittsburg. 
Bertha Stone, | Samy 
Mrs. M. B. Redman, Pittsburg. 
Mary Lauffer, Pittsburg. 
Jean Haugh, Pittsburg. 
| Cornelia Pate, Pittsburg. 

| Alice Pitts, Somer a 
Margaret McDowell, Pittsburg. 
| Margaret Prosser, Pittsburg. 

| Margaret Adams, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Keller, Pittsburg. 
Clara Hahn, Pittsburg. 

Alice Bonshire, Pittsburg. 
Sophia Frank, Pittsburg. 
Lenora Stolte, Pittsburg. 

Cora Miller, Pittsburg. 

Sylvia Eickley, Pittsburg. 
Nellie Weimer, Pittsburg. 
Leanna Sellers, Pittsburg. 
Bella Beck, Pittsburg. 

| Lillian Kambach, Pittsburg. 
Lillian Jaynes, Pittsburg. 
Isabella McDowell, Pittsburg. 
Alice Evans, Pittsburg. 
Gertrude Arras, Pittsburg. 
Anne Boggs, Wilkinsburg. 

Lily Hawk, Wilkinsburg. 

| James M. Logan, Pittsburg. 

| Matilda McCutcheon, Pittsburg. 
| Hattie Barclay, Pittsburg. 

| Gertrude Frazier, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Lucas, Pittsburg. 

| Amelia A. Gable, Pittsburg. 

| Sarah L. Fees, Pittsburg. 
Anna Haller, Pittsburg. 

Rosa Blessing, Pittsburg. 

Lida D. Snyder, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth B. Glaser, Pittsburg. 
Augusta R. Beehner, Pittsburg. 
Sadie M. Sims, Pittsburg. 
Gertrude Cain, Pittsburg. 

F. V. McNorton, Pittsburg. 
Adda M. Mann, Pittsburg. 
Margaret FB. Mann, Pittsburg. 
Mary S. M. Thompson, Pittsburg 
Henrietta B. Metcalfe, Pittsburg. 
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May A. Robinson, Pittsburg. 
Emma M. Kohne, Pittsburg. 
Edith B. Worcester, Pittsburg. 
Clara BE. Singer, Pittsburg. 

L. Frances S. nger, Pittsburg. 
Cordelia W. Smith, Pittsburg. 
Beulah M. Shuck, Pittsburg. 
—_— Cottrell, Pittsburg. 

Alma B. Bosmyer, Pittsburg. 
Grace Williams, Pittsburg. 
Mary H. Morgan, gg om 
Margaret ae Pittsburg. 
Robert F. Graham, McKeesport. 
Mina Steinert, Pittsburg. 

W. F. Schmitz, Pittsbur 

E. W. Dalbey, 
Emma K. Mansz, Pittsburg. 
_— EB. Feldung, Pittsburg. 

May A. Farrell, Pittsburg. 
Martha J. Orr, Pittsburg. 
Mary Kime, Homestead. 
Carrie E. Bersner, Pittsburg. 
Martha Lewis, Pittsburg. 
Sarah Jenkins, Pittsburg. 
Mina Appel, Pittsburg. 


Katharine Lendermilt, Pittsburg. 


Dora Miller, Pittsburg. 
R. H. Holbrook, Pittsburg. 
8S. D. Everhart, Pittsburg. 
Geo. I. Stahl, Seng 
Mary J. Dougherty, Pittsburg. 
Hattie B. Hoobler, Pittsburg. 
Laura McCandless, Pittsburg. 
Anna Bamford, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. Jean Cochran, Pittsburg. 
Mary L. Evans, Pittsburg. 
Alberta R. Youngson, Pittsburg. 
Hamlin G. Reaser, Pittsburg. 
Ford O. Harrison, —— 
wg = H. Orr, ote yy 
G. Burtner, Allegheny City. 
) x. H. Saul, Pittsburg. 
Cc. H. Garwood, Pittsburg. 
S. A. Snowden, Pittsburg. 
Annie P. Bostwick, Pittsburg. 
Tirza Marshall, Pittsburg. 
Cora Clawson, Pittsbur re, 
Clar’a A. Moflit, Sta. D, Pittsburg. 
Mattie M. Shaw, Pittsbur rg. 
Thyra Mulholland, Pittsburg. 
Margaret McCausland, Pittsburg. 
May B. Miller, Wilkinsburg. 
Mrs. E. M. Harbaugh, Pittsburg. 
Margaret E. V. Roche, Hope Ck. 
Mary I. Crosier, Sheridansville. 
Charlotte T. Martin, Pittsburg. 
Jeanette M. Easton, Pittsburg. 
a H. Sleeth, Pittsburg. 
Myrtle Green, Pittsburg. 
Minnie T. McFarland, Pittsburg. 
Norma L. Jones, Pittsburg. 
Almira McFall, Pittsburg. 
az H. Hardie, Pittsburg. 
ary L. Evans, Pittsburg. 
BE Juanita Shields, Pittsburg. 
Alice J. Sloan, bane 
M. J. McMahon, Ingra’ 
Anna E. Powers, ‘Allegheny City. 
Kate H. Dugan, Pittsburg. 
Eliza Langan, McKees Rocks. 
Kate BE. Wallace, Pittsburg. 
E. M. Craig, Pittsburg. 
L. J. Jennings, Wilkinsburg. 
= a MeMillan, Pittsburg. 
; Steinert, Pittsburg. 
a gt Davis, Pittsb uF 
Mary G. Caulfield ilkinsburg. 
Caroline Patterson, Wilkinsburg. 
Martha Patterson, Pittsburg. 
Mabel poy gee 
Iva B. Laing, I 
ary Metrechens "Pittsburg. 
M. Cargo, Pittsburg. 
Ureuia B. Reis, Pittsburg. 
Mauéd E. Milholland, Pittsburg. 
Mary M. Miller, Pittsburg. 
Bessie B. O'Neill, Pittsburg. 
Ida M. Slater, Pittsburg. 
Amelia Reitz, Pittsburg 
Blanche M. McCann, Vittsburg. 
Agnes G. Russell, Pittsburg. 
Lizzie Lorch, Pittsburg. 


Sta. D, Pittsburg. 


; Catherine Soffel, Pittsburg. 
Jane K. McKelvie, Pittsburg. 
Mayme Kelly, Pittsburg. 
Agnes F. Blashford, Pittsburg. 

| Mina B. Goldenberg, Pittsburg. 
Ada M. Richardson, Pittsburg. 
Freda Struntz, Pitisburg. 
Mazie EB. Weir, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth J. Weir, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Hollis, Pittsburg. 
Carrie I. Adams, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth R. Seed, Piccsburg. 
—_—a_ Young, se. 
Edna C. Righter, ls oe 

Mrs. H. C. Bown, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Lehman, Pittsburg. 
Martha Pickhardt, Pittsburg. 
Georgia Allison, Pittsburg. 

M. E. VanWagonen, Pittsburg. 
A. C. McLean, Pittsburg. 

Anna Sanders, Pittsburg. 

May L. Reynolds, Crafton. 
Almira Trunick, Pittsburg. 
Carrie Michaels, Pittsburg. 
Millie Rodenbaugh, Pittsburg. 
Helen Haas, Pittsburg. 
Margaret A. Bell, Pittsburg. 
Gula Hedrick, Pittsburg. 
Martha MacDonald, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Solomon, ‘Pittsburg. 
Bertha J. Tiegel, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Barr, _oomete. 
Anna McClurg, Oakdale. 
Evelyn F. Arbogast, Pittsburg. 
| Imogene Williams, Pittsburg. 
Josephine E. Bell, Pittsburg. 
Lida Beech, Pittsburg. 

Rosa Welker, Pittsburg. 
Margaret ee Pittsburg. 
Clara Eretz, 5 -actsbur, rg 
Nannie B. Benn, ae eny City. 
M. B. Crumrine, Pittsburg. 

M. L. Allison, Pittsburg. 
| A. N, Bailey, Pittsburg. 

Alla Rhine, Pittsburg. 

| Alberta Torley, Pittsburg. 
Laura Grine, Pittsburg. 


| Ella Barton, Pittsbur 


rg. 
Lila A. J. Mitchell, Pittsburg . 


| Bella Forkes, Pittsburg. 


Bella Colvin, Pittsburg. 
Ruth Evans, Pittsburg. 
Alice Munn, Pittsburg. 
Annetta Bair, Pittsburg. 
Rebecca Murdock, Pittsburg. 
Alla H. Connellv. Pittsburg. 
Annie Prenter, Pittsburg. 
Almira V. Taylor, Pittsburg. 
| Mary B. Ferguson, Pittsburg. 
Carrie K. Evans, Pittsburg. 
Carrie N. Paterson, Pittsburg. 
Bella Blackford, Pittsburg. 


| Cora ‘“* Munhall, Pittsburg. 


Marie E. Smith, Pittsburg. 


| Mildred McElvaine, Pittsburg. 


aes Turner, Pittsburg. 
| G. W. Kratz, Pittsburg. 
| Jane Irwin, Pittsburg. 
T. L. Norris, Pittsburg. 
M. E. Hill, Pittsburg. 
i. J. McCracken, Pittsburg. 
| Boyle, Pittsburg. 
Breeze, Pittsburg. 
Ne am: Pittsburg. 
C. Gettner, Etna. 
| S. Powell, Pittsburg. 
| K. MeBlroy, Pittsburg 
| M. McCutcheon, Pittsburg. 
+ gy Martin, Pittsbur 
| Mrs. A 
| J. M. Loughridge, Pittsburg. 
Mary J. Henry, Pittsburg. 
Della R. Nieman, Pittsburg. 
| A. E. Borland, Pittsburg. 
Mary 8S. Potter, Pittsburg. 
Della Niebaum, Pittsburg. 
Alice F. Leech, Pittsburg. 
| Lucie C. Wright, Pittsburg. 
| Sadie E. Aufhonmer, Pittsburg. 
| Jennie Montgomery, Pittsburg. 
Amelia M. Fiedler, Pittsburg. 
Charlotte V. Sellers, Pittsburg. 
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<— McCoy, Allegheny City. 
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, Sara B. Croner, Pittsburg. 
Anna M. Miller, Pittsburg. 
| Clara N. Brisbin, Pittsburg. 
| Margaret Elder, Pittsburg. 
| Stella Muehlstein, Pittsburg. 

| Anna B. Arminger, Pittsburg. 
|Emma_ L. Mitteistadter, Pittsburg 
| Anna Kauf, Pittsburg. 
| Anna EB. Newell, Pittsburg. 

| Rose A. McCleary, Pittsburg. 

| Katherine C. Kernan, Pittsburg. 
Kathryn Hayes, Pittsburg. 

Ada Bendle, qtepurs. 

| Margaret E. Trosh, Sharpsburg. 
| Mary Lyons, Pittsburg. 
| Katherine McCormick, Pittsburg. 
| Mary McMahon, Pittsbur urg. 
| Mollie E. McBane, Pittsburg. 

Ida W. Donaldson, Pittsburg. 
Annie O'Connor, Pittsburg. 
Clara Facius, Pittsburg. 

Estella Houlihan, Pittsburg. 
Bessie Agnew, Pittsburg. 
Amanda Koch, Pittsburg. 

ida J. McAfee, Pittsburg. 

Emma Schuck, Pittsburg. 

Rose Simmen, Pittsburg. 

May W. W ilson, Pittsburg. 
Alice Hopkins, Pittsbu g- 

Helen Challinor, Pittsburg. 
ae Herbster, Pittsburg. 
Nettie Ramsey, Pittsburg. 
iXatherine Martin, Pittsbur, 
Charlotte Brown, "Bdgewo 
4ehna P. Long, Pittsburg. 
mma Alles, Pittsburg. 
Stella Stanger, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Tyhurst, Pittsburg. 
Laura M. Appel, Pittsburg. 
Edna Klein, >itisburg. 
Alice Lemon, Pittsburg. 
ida B. Cook, Pittsburg. 
Frances Beech, Pittsburg. 
C. B. Cook, Pittsburg. 
Henry Etling, Pittsburg. 
Jean Curran, Pittsburg. 
Mey Hunter, Pittsburg. 
| {.M. McClure, Pittsburg. 
Mary A. Spratt, Pittsburg. 
{fantha D. Keefer, Wilkinsburg. 
Jennie G. Scott, Pittsb “ 
Margaret B. Appleton, P —"' jr, 
Nannie McConnell, Craft 
|; Anna A. Dines, Pittsburg 

Winona B. Crawford, Pittsburg. 
Amy H. Blume, Pittsburg. 
| M. Isabel planeeee, Pittsburg. 
Lulu i. r, Pittsburg. 

Mrs. N. M "Smalley, | ema 

ittsburg. 


"Park. 





| Louise Woodside, P 

| Jennie L. Nelson, Pittsburg. 

| Jennie M. Campbell, Pittsburg. 
| Annie Lytle, Pit ttsburg. 

| Mary E. Kerr, Pittsburg. 

| Mary L. Semple, Pittsburg. 
Olive Caldwell, Pittsburg. 

| Mary M. Roll, Pittsburg. 

| Mary M. Norris, Pittsburg. 
Carrie P. Lindsay, Wilkinsburg. 
Margaret Lytle, Pittsburg. 

| Mary Bishop, Wilkinsburg. 

V. B. Bennett, i 

Anna Little, Pittsburg. 

Luey Shryock, Pittsburg. 
Carrie Tomer, Pittsburg. 

Nannie Mackrell, Pittsburg. 
Maud Turner, Pittsbur 
Florence M. Cook, Pitts urg. 
Auute Price, Pittsburg. 

Camilla Wallace, Pittsburg. 
| Ida M. Crothers, Pittsburg. 
| Fannie McClelland, Pittsburg. 
Marion McKibbon, Pittsburg. 
| Joseph Jennings, Wilkinsburg. 
F. C. MeQuiston, Pittsburg. 

R. M. McCandless, Pittsburg. 
L. V. Alter, Pittsburg. 

og Laing, Ingram. 

Alice M. Lewis, Pittsburg. 
Grace C. Falloon, Pittsburg. 
L. J. Lea, Pittsburg. 

Clara Sellers, Pittsburg. 
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B. Y. Wilson, Pittsburg. 

L. P. Greves, Pittsburg. 

Lulu A. Butler, Pittsburg. 
Eulalie A. Greves, Pittsburg. 
Rose Z. McClatchey, Pittsburg. 
Wealthy Say, Pittsburg. 

Alice V. Smith, Pittsburg. 
Sadie J. Martin, Pittsburg. 
Kate E. Blackburn, Pittsburg. 
Lyde M. Highberger, Pittsburg. 
5 D. Smith, Pittsburg. 
Rosabelle Fishel, Pittsburg. 
Alice McMinn, ———. 
Florence A. Woolslave, Pittsburg. 
Lizzie J. Bowen, Pittsburg. 
Lois H. Whitmarsh, Pittsburg. 
Sade E. Neely, Pittsburg. 
Laura EB. McPherron, Pittsburg. 
Maude Elberty, Wilkinsburg. 
Minetta M. Rodgers, Pittsburg. 
Ada M. Miller, Pittsburg. 


Margaret H.Armstrong,Allegheny. 


Anna C. Bell, Pittsburg. 
Martha B. Corry, Pittsburg. 
Minnie BE. Dahlem, Pittsburg. 
Amelia Sheridan, Pittsburg. 
Carrie Hartman, Pittsburg. 
Mary F. Ross, Pittsburg. 

Clara Murdock, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. Lida J. Miskimin, Pittsburg. 
Emma Wagner, Pittsburg. 
Margaret J. Morrow, Pittsburg. 
Ellen A. Conway, Pittsburg. 
Kate Meerhoff, Pittsburg. 
Alma N. Arnd, Pittsburg. 
Bertha A. Gammon, Pittsburg. 
Bessie D. Askin, Pittsburg. 

Ida A. Schemp, Pittsburg. 
Annie Lathwood, Pittsburg. 
Louise Laling, Pittsburg. 

Cora Krause, Pittsburg. 

May H. Skelley, Pittsburg. 
Mary E. O’Brien, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. 8. B. Bostwick, Pittsburg. 
John Golden, Pittsburg. 
yes J McElroy, Pittsburg. 
Annie G. Neumont, Pittsburg. 
Mary E. Dolan, Pittsburg. 

Kate A. Barry, Pittsburg. 

Mae Sweeny, Pittsburg. 

Kathr O'Neil, Pittsburg. 
Rose J. Caulfield, Pittsburg. 
Lizzie A. Crowley, Pittsburg. 
Katherine BE. Hays, Pittsburg. 
J.B. Sullivan, Pittsburg. 

Mary G. McMunigle, Pittsburg. 
Eleanor A. Mowry, Pittsburg. 
M. J. Graham, Pittsburg. 

Belle Murry, Edgewood Park. 
Jane Treffinger, Pittsburg. 
Clara BE. Riddle, Pittsburg. 
Mary C. Norman, Pittsburg. 
Mary Unks, Pittsburg. 

Maude G. Lewis, Ingram. 

Mary B. Evans, Pittsburg. 

Mary J. McClain, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth J. Jenkins, Pittsburg. 
Jessie L. Havis, Pittsburg. 
Clara A. Renziehausen, Pittsburg. 
B. L. Unks, A meng | 

Sophie K. Hoffman, Bennett. 
Lillian I. Price, Pittsburg. 
Cora Frebertshauser, Pittsburg. 
Emma A. Parker, Pittsburg. 


Jennie C. Simpson, Allegheny City. 


Amanda McKinley, Allegheny. 
Anna Weis, Pittsburg. 

1,547, Supt. eo ag mg, 
Ida M. Connelly, Allegheny ty. 
Josie A. Scott, Pittsburg. 

Annie V. Murphy, Pittsburg. 
Emma Hunter, Pittsburg. 
Laura Ragan, Pittsburg. 

Louise Loomis, Pittsburg. 
Helena Erskine, Pittsburg. 

M. Agnes Dickson, Pittsburg. 
Julia Kleiman, Pittsburg. 

M. M. McCutcheon, Pittsburg. 
Nettie Pratt, Pittsburg. 

Kate M. Lytle, Pittsburg. 

Mary McManus, Pittsburg. 
Mary Adams, Pittsburg. 


Eleanor McCutcheon, Pittsburg. 
Annie Cosgrove, Pittsburg. 

Grace B. Ruhe, Mt. Oliver. 

Kva L. Jones, Pittsburg. 

Annie Gardom, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth A. McCarthy, Pittsburg. 
Hliz. Van DerHoven, Pittsburg. 
Anna McMaster, Pittsburg. 

Maria 8. Moffat, Edgewood Park. 


| Alice Henry, Pittsburg. 


Florence Clark, Pittsburg. 
Sue G. Case, Pittsburg. 
A. L. Hope, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Clark, Wilkinsburg. 
Emma B. Craig, Pittsburg. 
Jennie Park, Pitsburg. 
Sara Seibert, Wilkinsburg. 
Jane E. McMinn, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Ward, Wilkinsburg. 
Anna Whitmore, Pittsburg. 
Agnes C. McIntyre, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Clancy, Pittsburg. 
Annie L. Quinnette, Wilkinsburg. 
Minnie Robson, Pittsburg. 
Bessie McConnell, Pittsburg. 
Margaret B. Lingo, Pittsburg. 
Emily Dunn, Pittsburg. 
Laura E. Ashton, Pittsburg. 
Sarah L. Cochran, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth ig A Pittsburg. 
Alma Scheck, Pittsburg. 
Ida Heinrich, Pittsburg. 
Hallie Colclaser, Pittsburg. 
Minnie E. Patterson, Pitsburg. 
Mazie Toure, Pittsburg. 
M. L. Lytle, Pittsburg. 
— A. Snyder, Pittsburg. 
Mazie A. Neumont, Pittsburg. 
Fannie Barr, hoe) 
Maude B&. Kilgore, Wilkinsburg. 
J. P. Cameron, Pittsburg. 
Mary A. Ruswinkle, Pittsburg. 
Jennie Handlon, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth C. Neeper, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. I. McC. McBlveen, Pittsburg. 
Harriet _ E. Pool, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. C. M. Coldren, Pittsburg. 
Kate P. Hartman, Pittsburg. 
Anna M. Asper, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. B. W. Danley, Pittsburg. 
Henrietta Bryan, Pittsburg. 
Lucy B. Dalbey, Pittsburg. 
Lynette Carmack, Pittsburg. 
Ethel V. McElroy, Pittsburg. 
Annie M. Henderson, Pittsburg. 
Barthello Shaw, Pittsburg. 
Sara Douglass, Pittsburg. 
C. B. Logan, Pittsburg. 
Huldah M. Weimer, Pittsburg. 
Sadie B. Sutton, Pittsburg. 

G. M. Parker, Pittsburg. 
mith, Allegheny City. 
Jane Martin, Pittsburg. 
Alice G. Brady, Pittsburg. 
Jennie Musgrave, Pittsburg. 
Ida M. Lindsey, Pittsburg. 
Ella Erwin, Pittsburg. 
pow d I. Black, Pittsburg. 
Lizzie D. Edelman, Pittsburg. 
Anna C. Wilson, Pittsburg. 
Blanche Hays, Sharpsburg. 
Flora Cole, ty 
Mary V. McLaren, Pittsburg. 
Sadie Williams, Pittsburg. 
Bessie Nicholson, Pittsburg. 
Laura Holmes, vig om 2 
Elizabeth Hughes, Pittsburg. 
Eleanor Price, Pittsburg. 
Maggie J. Small, Pittsburg. 
Emma Thompson, Pittsburg. 
Annie B. Conrad. Pittsburg, 
Anna Doherty, Pittsburg. 
M. G. Louden, Pittsburg. 
Miriam Hughes, Pittsburg. 
Mary L. Coyne, Pittsburg. 
| Bleanor R. Reiter, Pittsburg. 
Ella Davis, Pittsburg. 

Mary BE. Davis, Pittsburg. 
| C. A. McClaren, Pittsburg. 
| Mary A. Rosser, Pittsburg. 
| Agnes Glover, Pittsburg. 
| Kate Dickson, Pittsburg. 
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, Mary J. Polley, Pittsburg. 

May E. Wightman, Pittsvurg. 
Alma Moeller, Pittsburg. 

Kate Snelsire, Pittsburg. 
Musette Greaves, Carrick. 
fdna A. Hirsch, 8S. S. Pittsburg. 
Annie M. Finck, Mt. Oliver. 
Hlizabeth Mathews, Pittsburg. 
Mary Laughlin, Pittsburg. 
Mary Doran, Pittsburg. 
Rachael Williams, Pittsburg. 
Kena M. Good, Pittsburg. 

|. A. Neumont, Pittsburg. 

Annie M. Kenan, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Sullivan, Pittsburg. 
Ollie T. Patterson, Pittsburg. 

K. A, Lowry, Pittsburg. 

| Annie Canan, Pittsburg. 

| Rose H. Walsh, Pittsburg. 
Janey W. Woodside, Pittsburg. 
Mary McGregor, Pittsburg. 

iva Dolan, Pittsburg. 

iettie V. Johnston, Pittsburg. 
Laura A. Philips, Pittsburg. 
Bertha A. Norris, Pittsburg. 

| Vorothy Wilkinson, Pittsburg. 

| Katharine M. Dewire, Pittsburg. 
Mary B. Ellermeyer, Pittsburg. 
Nora Bradley, Pittsburg. 

| Nellie W. Cheseborough. Pittsburg. 

| Matilda J. Fitzsimmons, Pittsburg. 
Mary G. Wilson, Pittsburg. 

| Maude A. MacMunn, Pittsburg. 

| Lida B. McCutcheon, Pittsburg. 

| Sadie Huston, Pittsburg. 

| Pearl Cummins, Pittsburg. 
Mary Erskine, Pittsburg. 

| Maud Shea, Pittsburg. 

| Margaret Lowry, Pittsburg. 
Bessie Reese, Pittsburg. 

| Elizabeth Fundenberg, Pittsburg. 

| lorence McComb, Pittsburg. 
Kate Slocum, Pittsburg. 

Naomi Black, Pittsburg. 

Clara F.. McMillan, Pittsburg. 
Margaret_E. Dickson, Pittsburg. 

Anna _ R. Mackenzie, Pittsburg. 
—. K. Petty, Pittsburg. 

Clara_F. Grobe, Pittsburg. 

Ida V. Burns, Pittsburg. 

Lida Skelley, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Davis, Pittsburg. 
Ella Hanlon, Pittsburg. 

Annie pater Pittsburg. 

Sadie Black, ittsburg. 

R. Elizabeth Milligan, Pittsburg. 
Lillian B. Saint, Pittsburg. 
Kathryn Chambers, Pittsburg. 

| Bertha Young, Pittsburg. 

| Gerttude Cox, Crafton. 

Mary Z. Anderson, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. Pauline Black, Pittsburg. 
Gertrude _F. Bossart, Pittsburg. 

| Clara F. Wassell, Pittsburg. 

| A. Maud McCrickart, Pittsburg. 
Gertrude G. Trill, Pittsburg. 

| Lillian Proyost, Pittsburg. 
Margaret W. Campbell, Cheswick. 
Frances Starliper, Pittsburg. 

| Mary L. Martin, Pittsburg. 
Mary A. Rankin, Pittsburg. 
Eleanor R. Dyer, Pittsburg. 

eese, Pittsburg. 
M. D. Young, Ingram. 

Bertha W. MacVay, Wilkinsburg. 

| Lillian Johns, Pittsburg. 

| May Charles, Pittsburg. 

Mary C. Hays, Pittsburg. 

Mary M. Anderson, Pittsburg. 
Anna _ V. Davis, Pittsburg. 
Caroline M. Morgan, Pittsburg. 
Annie Highley, Pittsburg. 
Amanda Cready, Wilkinsburg. 
Mstelle Brooks, Pittsburg. 





, Elizabeth Becker, Pittsburg. 


Sidney Grine, Pittsburg. 

Annie Pierce, cheng 
Emma Neuenhagen, Pittsburg. 
Blanche Beggs, Pittsburg. 
Rarbara Sode, Mt. Oliver. 
Hleanor Chambers, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. E. Philson, Pittsburg. 
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Katherine F. Reed, Pittsburg. 
Wdith kb. Williamson, Pittsburg. 
June Kuiston, Pittsvurg. 

Anna M. Veens, Allegheny City. 
Mary H. Jenkins, Pittspurg. 
‘Lhomas biaisdell, Crafton. 
Littian M. brasch, Pittsburg. 
kKmma KE. Haskell, Pittsburg. 
Lida S. Hoskinson, Pittsburg. 
Bianche A. Jones, Pittsburg. 
Mary L. Marquis, Pittsburg. 
Anna A. Milligan, Pittsburg. 
Lila C., MacMiilan, ldiewouu. 
Margaret McGuinniss, Pittsburg. 
J. G. Ogden, Crafton. 

Sarah M. Booth, Pittsburg. 
Wm. M. McCullough, Pittsourg. 
Mary B. Rogers, Pittsburg. 

ida M. Garbart, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Allen, Pittsburg. 
Emma VU. Kiefer, bittsburg. 
Alfa Lk. Norris, Pittsburg. 
Sarah J. Campbell, Allegheny. 
Deiia M. Vaughan, Pittsburg. 
Myrtle H. Jones, Pittsburg. 
Sara Fording, Pittsburg. 

Mina Jamieson, Pittsburg. 
Annie R. Mitchell, Pittsburg. 
Laura Lb. Powelson, Pittsburg. 
C. B. Wood, Pittsburg. 

Edw. Rynearson, Pittsburg. 

R. F. Patterson, Pittsburg. 

H. B. Cooper, Pittsburg. 

A. Chatley, Pittsburg. 

L. E. Gray, Allegheny City. 

J. W. Rankin, Pittsburg. 

J. G. Schucker, Pittsburg. 

P. W. Dysart, Pittsburg. 
Jennie Gosser, Pittsburg. 

W. H. Grant, Wilkinsburg. 
Elizabeth C. Minor, Pittsburg. 
Mary E. Patterson, Pittsburg. 
Willa S. Cather, Pitsburg. 
George M. Sleeth, Pittsburg. 
Minnie Fundenberg, Pittsburg. 
Mrs. S. F. Brown, Pittsburg. 
Hattie B. Shearer, Pittsburg. 
Eva A. Hill, Pittsburg. 
Catherine M. Griffith, Pittsburg. 
Clara M. Robbins, Pittsburg. 
Magdalene Speicher, Pittsburg. 
Edna Pritchard, , Pittsburg. 
Eleanor R. Bersner, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Herron, Pittsburg. 





Amelia BE. Semmelrock, Pittsburg. 


P. J. O'Connor, Pittsburg. 
Eleanor Kappler, Pittsburg. 
Katie Donahue, Pittsburg. 
Rosetta O'Malley, ae 
Mazie Nagle, Pittsb 2 
Katie Keane, Pittsbu 
Camillas McHugh, Pittsburg. 
F. A. Slattery, Pittsburg. 
B. M. Lane, ittsburg. 
Mary Cunningham, Pittsburg. 
Mary McDonough, Pittsburg. 
Kate McMahon, Pittsburg. 

. A. Hunter, Pittsburg. 
C. B. Baird, Pittsburg. 
L. J. Hill, Pittsburg. 
Helen Metzger, Pittsburg. 
Helen Watkins, Pittsburg. 
Katherine Morris, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Spencer, Pittsburg. 
Josephine McMillan, Pittsburg. 
Maude G. Graham, Pittsburg. 
Rachael R. Miller, Glenshaww. 
Mrs. M. J. Clark, Pittsburg. 
Anna M. Pass, Pittsburg. 
Lide J. Henderson, Pittsburg. 
Nan. Marshall, Pittsburg. 
Anna Corlett, Pittsburg. 
Lillian Beck, Pittsburg. 
Edith Hesser, Pittsburg. 
Etta poms, Pittsburg. 
Mary 8 Dullard, Pittsburg. 
Kate Neumont, Pittsburg. 
Mary E. McCall, Pittsburg. 
Ella C. Edwards, Pittsburg. 

E. Meyers, Pittsburg. 

Annie J. Roy, Pittsburg. 
Abi Acheson, Pittsburg. 
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Anna J. E. Swan, Pittsburg. 
tivangeline Gray, Pittsburg. 
ciara Wise, Pittsburg. 
widna D. Seip, l’ittsvurg. 
sslanche Kiddie, Pittsburg. 
wugenie lk. Rayburn, Pittsburg. 
wouisa D. Seif, Pittsburg. 
Jane Maxwell, Pittsburg. 
aose G. Davis, Pittsburg. 
Minnie Hilger, Pittsburg. 
i. D. Sensor, Pittsburg. 
tf. S. McAnlis, Wilkinsourg. 
A. L. Huston, Pittsburg. 
Letitia E. Marshall, Nadine. 
uillian Delamater, Pittsburg. 
catherine L. Hoerr, Pittsburg. 
larguerite Lingham, Pittsburg. 
Amy K. Schade, Pittsburg. 
Nellie F. Riley, Pittsburg. 
-lementina White, Pittsburg. 
Marian EF. Courtney, rittsburg. 
charlotte Bennett, Tarentum. 
wthel Velte, Pittsburg. 
Matilda D. Anderson, Pittsburg. 
s. J. McKnight, Pittsburg. 
Llizabeth Gilmore, Pittsburg. 
idna M. Jones, Pittsburg. 
mma Marloff, Pittsburg. 
. H. Shettier, Edgewood Park. 
Jessie M. Hill, Pittsburg. 
«. T. Kelly, Pittsburg. 
“lizabeth Kearns, Pittsburg. 
Cora M. Coyle, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Henry, Pittsburg. 
Julia Knieps, Pittsburg. 

t. J. Crawford, Duquesne. 

. A. Sheffier, Edgewood Park. 
Jdith Heckert, Pittsburg. 
xosetta Polley, Pittsburg. 

‘ary McRoberts, Pittsburg. 
Satherine Farrell, Pittsburg. 
aura V. Steel, Pittsburg. 

sate Evans, Pittsburg. 

Satherine E. Anderson, Pittsburg. 
inna S. Kinley, Pittsburg. 

Mf. E. Coleman, Pittsburg. 

Ssther V. Edwards, Pittsburg. 
‘ora A. Smith, Pittsburg. 
Margaret A. Owens, Pittsburg. 
sara Wilkins, Pittsburg. 

Stella Vickerman, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Naughten, Pittsburg. 
Stta Haddock, Pittsburg. 

xrace K. Lowry, Pittsburg. 

sara E. Browne, Pittsburg. 

Anna F. Eakins, Pittsburg. 

Sara F. Ellis, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Johnston, Pittsburg. 
Wlizabeth C. Harsha, Pittsburg. 
ilenrietta M. Hoyer, Pittsburg. 
Henrietta McElwain, Pittsburg. 
Jane G. MacGonigle, Pittsburg. 
Nellie ¥ Jillson, Pittsburg. 
aura Saint, Pittsburg. 

Mary yr Walker, Pittsburg. 

Hilda Bartels, Pittsburg. 

Jessie M. Carrier, Pittsburg. 
Clara E. Frissell, Pittsburg. 

Mrs. Annie H.Buvinger, Pittsburg. 
Ella M. Black, Pittsburg. 

{va J. Barton, Pittsburg. 

Mary H. McKee, Pittsburg. 
Sarah B. Kallock, Pittsburg. 
Catherine Thompson, Pittsburg. 
Mame S. McAdams, Pittsburg. 
Pearl I. Frazier, Pittsburg. 

Eliza C. Harley, Crafton. 
Margaret Calhoon, Pittsburg. 
Georgia Storey, Pittsburg. 

Isabel A. Rodgers, McKees Rocks. 
Louise C. Hoerr, Pittsburg. 
Bessie M. McClure, Pittsburg. 
Kate E. Castner, Pittsburg. 
S. A. Platt, Pittsburg. 
M. BE. Taggart, Pittsburg. 
Alice E. Englert, Pittsburg. 
Lydia Neill, Pittsburg. 
Mary J. Harkins, Pittsburg. 
Amanda L, Goehring, Pittsburg. 
K. Irene Mooney, Pittsburg. 
Irene Perkins, Pittsburg. 
Carrie E. Atkinson, Pittsburg. 
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Helen J. Marquis, Pittsburg. 
A. Gay Robinson, Pittsburg. 
Sertha VD. Stein, Pittspurg. 
Georgiana Humilton, Pittsburg. 
Adelie G. Hunter, Pittsburg. 
Margaret Hare, Pittsburg. 
Cora F. Hunt, Pittsburg. 
sean Montgomery, Aspinwall. 
Belle Hanion, Pittsburg. 
Birdie Mahatfey, Pittsburg. 
J. P. Stephens, Pittsburg. 
Anna Dressing, Pittsburg. 
Jennie E. Martin, Pittsburg. 
Bertha McEntee, Pittsburg. 
Valerie Jelinck, Pittsburg. 
Bessie McClain, Pittsburg. 
Augusta Swanson, Pittsburg. 
Annie G. Young, Pittsburg. 
Bertha Joyce, Pittsburg. 
Katharine Costlow, Pittsburg. 
Ella Conlin, Pittsburg. 
Emma Conner, Pittsburg. 
Elizabeth Walker, Pittsburg. 
Anna Appleton, Pittsburg. 
Elsie Bollard, Pittsburg. 
Kkachael Lees, Pittsburg. 
Harriet Joyce, Pittsburg. 
Charlotte Gram, Pittsburg. 
Jennie McCaul, Pittsburg. 
Katherine Henderson, Pittsburg. 
Anna Maloney, Pittsburg. 
Mary Gorman, Pittsburg. 
Margaret A. Frew, Pittsburg. 
Mame J. Frew, Pittsburg. 
Sarah H. Frew, Pittsburg. 
Alice E. Smith, Pittsburg. 
Anna B. McConnell, Pittsburg. 
Lelia J. Dickson, Pittsburg. 
Mary BE. McKelvy, Swissvale. 
Nell E. MeGuire, Pittsburg. 
Edna P. Kilwood, Pittsburg. 
J. K. Ellwood, Pittsburg. 
Gertrude Reed, Pittsburg. 
Margaret McElroy, Pittsburg. 
Mary G. Ryan, Pittsburg. 
Fannie S. Coll, Pittsburg. 
Rose Mulvahill, Pittsburg. 
Nellie Landers, Pittsbur, urg. 
S. Jennie M. Johnston, Pittsburg. 
Delia Fahy, Pittsburg. 
Katie McConville, Pittsburg. 
Emma L. Neely, Pittsburg. 
H. W. Fisher, Pittsburg. 
L. E. Ogden, Pittsburg 
M. E. Graham, Pittsburg. 
J. O. Lindsey, Pittsburg. 
Lillie R. Davis, Pittsburg. 
Eliza Johnson, Pitsburg. 
Bertie A. Ogden, Pittsburg. 
Annie C. =r Pitsburg. 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, Pitisburg. 
ARMSTRONG—14. 
J. O. Wolfe, Kelly Station. 
A. D. Glenn, Putneyville. 
H. M. Hanratty, Parker’s Landing. 
J. Elwood Wherry, South Bend. 
Sue Moore, Freeport. 
Edna P. Coe, Parker’s Landing. 
Nettie Dyess, Me ig pee 
Harriett W. Jack, Leechburg. 
Jane palsies. Elderton. 
C. E. Reed, Belknap. 
Anna Lowther, Freeport. 
Frances L. Dixon, Freeport. 
Harry B. Snyder, Muff. 
Anabel Stewart, Kittanning. 
nena 
Chas A. Moore, Beay 
J. W. F. Wilkinson, N. Brighton. 
ry B. Richey, New Brighton. 
Anna Jackson, New Brighton. 
Edna Graham, New Brighton. 
Margaret Lowary, New Brighton. 
Adelaide Latshaw, New Brighton. 
Bertha DeVinney, New Brighton. 
Addie McClain, New Brighton. 
Margaret Dunlap, New Brighton. 
Ella M. Wilson, New Brighton. 
Sarah Houston, Beaver. 
Ida May, New Brighton. 
Margaret McComb, New Brighton. 
Mary C. Kepler, New Brighton. 
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Evylin Patterson, New Brighton. 
Anna Clark, New Brighton. 
Mattie Lundy, New Brighton. 
Bessie Barnes, New Brighton. 
Frances Garver, New Brighton. 
Lena Schwartz, Rochester. 
Bertha Tuttle, New Brighton. 
Alice Boats, New Brighton. 
Anna E. Gordon, New Brighton. 
Wm. M. McDonald, Beaver Falls. 
Mary J. Stone, Beaver. 

Richard Griffith, Rochester. 
Kate Nannah, Rochester. 

Kate A. Torrence, Kochester. 
Mrs. E. C. McCoy, Rochester. 
Mary A. Ewing, New Brighton. 
Rufus Dare, Rochester. 

Emma E. Andrews, Rochester. 

J. Brad Craig, Beaver. 

J. W. Springer, Beaver. 

Martha W. Shafer, Beaver. 
Emma Mulheim, W. Bridgewater. 
Mabel Engle, Beaver. 

Lola Anderson, Beaver. 

Mary Reisinger, Beaver. 

Jane Strouss, Beaver. 

Mary BE. Griffin, Beaver. 

Maud Harsha, Beaver. 

Daisy Brunton, Beaver. 


Elizabeth MacGeorge,New Galilee. 


Lulu H. Krepps, Freedom. 

Lula D. Green, New Sheffield. 

Sadie D. Morrow, New Sheffield. 

Effie M. Sloan, New Brighton. 

Adda Sheels, Baden. 

Lida McHattie, Beaver Falls. 

Mrs. N. J. Parkinson, Beaver. 

K. D. French, Beaver. 
Beprorp—1. 

J. Anson Wright, Bedford. 
BrerkKs—9. 

E. M. Rapp, Hamburg. 

Charles S. Foos, Reading. 

A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown. 

David S. Keck,* Kutztown. 

W. W. Deatrick, Kutztown. 

Charles C. Boyer, Kutztown. 

B. F. Leinbach, West Leesport. 

A. S. Yoder, Centreport. 

Benjamin F. Hunsicker, Reading. 

LAIR—6. 

D. S. Keith, Altoona. 

I. C. M. Ellenberger, Tyrone. 

8. H. Replogle, Altoona. 

F. S. Davis, Altoona. 

G. D. Robb, Altoona. 

Lester C. Smith, Altoona. 


ucKs—1. 
Frank K. Walter, Mount Pleasant. 


ButLErR—72, 
Howard I. Painter, Butler. 
John A. Gibson, Butler. 
A. E. Maltby, Slippery Rock. 
Mrs. A. E. Maltby, Slippery Rock. 
I. M. McClymonds, Slippery Rock. 
J.C. Ricketts, Slippery Rock. 
Mabel McCarnes, Slippery Rock. 
Nelle Meals, North Hope. 
Velma Gill, Slippery Rock. 
Elder D. Crawford, Trail. 
Harold D. Pyott, Prosnect. 
Clara M. Moore, Slippery Rock. 
Katherine McMahon, Butler. 
Ada B. Welsh, Jefferson Centre. 
Marie I. Kelley, Butler. 
D. A. Hall, Butler. 
Lloyd L. Thompson, North Hope. 
Lulu M. Dawson, Butler. 
Verna Dickey, Butler. 
Edna Batley, Conoqueness ing. 
Minnie McCandless, McCandless. 
Rolla H. McQuiston, Butler. 
oval Freeman Hall, Butler. 
Vernon K. Irvine, Butler. 
Renno J. Whi, Renova. 
Rertha Donaldson. Butler. 
Carolyn Stein, Butler. 
“ara Cornelius, Butler. 
Rose B. MeNess. Jacksville. 
Flizabeth Camonbell, Butler. 
Mary Larkin, Butler. 
Margaret Graham, Butler. 





Grace Cumberland, Butler. 
Florence Murrin, Butler. 
Agnes Meyers, Edensburg. 
Ella Purvis, Butler. 

Louise C. Campbell, Butler. 
Adelaide K. Robinson, Butler. 
Frances G. Wick, Butler. 
Emily M. Brittain, Butler. 
Alice M. Deiffenbacher, Butler. 
Maud V .Evans, Butler. 
Blanche Christley, Butler. 
Kathryn McKinley, Butler. 

W. H. cutgomery, Flick. 
Agnes Black, a ery Rock. 
Frances Black, Slippery Rock. 
Norman Oliver, Glade Mills. 
Zilla Miller, Bruin. 

Jennie —° Petrolia. 

Adeline Wilson, Slippery Rock. 
Eliz. Patterson, Slippery Rock. 
Marie Foster, Petrolia. 

E. Graham, Saxonburg. 
Mary F. McNees, Jacksville. 
Grace R. Hayes, Jefferson Center. 
Martha J. Kennedy, Portersville. 
Jennie Brandon, Butler. 
Minnie Thompson, Butler. 
Anna Thompson, Butler. 
Bertha Miller, Butler. 
Josephine Minteer, Butler. 
Ray Redic, Butler. 

Elizabeth Smith, Butler. 
Margaret Breed, Butler. 
Emma McBElvain, Butler. 
Lida Armstrong, Butler. 
Martha Loveless, Butler. 
Gertrude Kaufman, Butler. 
—— Hisler, Butler. 
Annie Cummings, Butler. 
Florence Cornelius, Butler. 

CAMBRIA—8. 
J. M. Berkey, Johnstown. 


Mrs. Letitia P.Wilson, Johnstown. 


Ida V. Bash, Johnstown. 
Charles H. Meyer, Johnstown. 
S. A. Ferrell, Johnstown. 
Helen F. Carthew, Johnstown. 
Anna B. Strauss, Johnstown. 
Agnes Meyers, Edensburg. 
CAMERON—2. 
Mattie Collins, Driftwood. 
Ximena Brooks, Sterling Run. 
CHESTER—5. 
George W. Moore, Ercildoun. 
Addison L. Jones, West Chester. 


George M. Philips,* West Chester. 


Tacie C. Embree. West Chester. 
H. H. a West Chester. 


W. A. Beer, Callensburg. 

C. FE. Rugh, Clarion. 

J. M. Meyers, Sligo. 

Ella M. Blair, Piolette. 
CLEARFIELD—1. 

Flora Fry, Westover. 
CLINTON—12. 

J. R. Flickinger, Lock Haven. 

Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven. 

John A. Robb, Lock Haven. 

W. A. Snyder, Salona. 

George Park Singer, Lock Haven. 

George E. Ritter, Lock Haven. 

Louis P. Reeder, Lock Haven. 

Anna Frohlich, Lock Haven. 

R. M. McNeal, Lock Haven. 

B. W. Griffith, Lock Haven. 

O. W. Kitchell, Lock Haven. 

Lulu F. Allabach, Lock Haven. 
CoLumMBIA—1. 

J. P. Welsh,* Bloomsburg. 

CuMRERLAND—1. 

I. L. Bryner, Carlisle. 
DavupHtn—10. 

N. C. Schaeffer, Harrishurg. 

Lemuel O. Foose. Harrisburg. 

1.. F. MeGinnes, Steelton. 

M. F. Cass. Harrisburg. 

W. . Fletsher. Harrisburg. 

HW. W. Fishel. Harrisburg. 

Mary Y. McReynolds, Harrisburg. 
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L. O. Foose, Harrisburg. 

S. A. Baer, seats. 

L. 8S. Shimmell, Harrisburg. 
CrawFrorD—6. 

Ulysses G. Smith, Meadville. 

Henry Pease, Titusville. 

Ella Steacy, Springboro. 

Louise M. Weller, Meadville. 

Katherine Patton, Hartstown. 

Rosetta Conover, —— 

DELAWARE—8. 

A. G. C. Smith, Media. 

A. D. Yocum, Chester. 

Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne. 

Margaret B. Troxell, Lima. 

H. Daisy Smith, Linwood Station. 

Anna L. Hannum, Boothwyn. 

Mary B. Doak, Wallingford. 

Edith A. oo Newtown Square. 


J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s. 
W. M. Pierce, Ridgway. 
J. J. Lynch, . Mary’s. 


RIE—3. 
Annie Swift, Edinboro. 
Carrie E. Wheeler, Union City. 
Clara Hall, Union City. 
FAayYETTE—6. 
Lee Smith, Uniontown. 
J. P. Wylie, Connellsville. 
Belle Smith, New Salem. 
Margaret Snyder, Vanderbilt. 
Drusilla Patton, Uniontown. 
L. J. Robinson, New Geneva. 
‘ LTON—1. 
Frances Cromer, Fort Littleton. 
GREENE—3. - 
John C. Stewart, Jefferson. 
A. E. Turner, Weynesboro. 
Jennie Gillogly, Holbrook. 
HuNiINGDON—2. 
Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon. 
Sarah M. Gallaher, Birmingham. 
INDIANA—14. 
J.T. Stewart, Indiana. 
D. J. Waller, Jr.. Indiana. 
Jane EB. Leonard, Indiana. 
Louise Ansley. Saltsburg. 
J. E. Weaver, Marchand. 
Lottie B. Bryan, Indiana. 
Mrs. Horace G. Carmalt. Indiana. 
Dr. Walter Mitchell, Indiana. 
C. B. Robertson, Indiana. 
Louise Anthony, Indiana. 
Tf. Ray McCormick, Armagh. 
Margaret Stephens. Pine Flats. 
Rue Thompson, Indiana. 
M. C. Gordon, Indiana. 
JEFFERSON—3. 
R. B. Teitrick, Brookville. 
Myrtle Shields, Baxter. 
J. L. Allison. Punxsutawney. 
JUNIATA—1. 
H. C. Klinger, Oriental. 
LACKAWANNA—1. 
George W. Phillips,* Scranton. 
LANCAS1TER—7. 
R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 
Daniel Fleisher, Columbia. 
John S. Stahr, Lancaster. 
FE. Oram Lyte,* Millersville. 
John D. Pyott, Lancaster. 
J. P. McCaskey,* Lancaster. 
J.D. Pyott,* Lancaster. 
LAWRENCE—7. 
John QO. Stewart. Enon Valley. 
Fita Nye, Enon Valley. 
May Krespo, New Castle. 
Filla R. Day. New Wilmington. 
Loella Donaldson. N. Wilmington. 
Carrie H. Bvers, Pulaski. 
Alice Neal. Pulaski. 
LERANON—3. 
Ferry Houck, Lebanon. 
Rr. T. Adams, Lebanon. 
1. 1. Roop, Annville. 
LEericH—3a. 
Alvin Rupp, Allentown. 
1 . Knauss, Allentown. 
FE. K. Greerawald, Germansville. 
LuzERNE—2. 
Frank P. Hooper, Wilkes-Barre. 
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James M.Coughlin,* Wilkes-Barre. 
RCER—10. 

D. F. Grier, Sharon. 
Lizzie Hutchinson, Coulson. 
Clare McElhaney, Greenville. 
Gertrude Armstrong, ureenville. 
Mrs. Mary Van Horn, Mercer. 
wd Hough, Mercer. 

Wright, Greenville. 
Ida M. Bean, Greenville. 
Anna B. Jennings, Greenville. 
A. B. McClure, Coulson. 

MonTGOMERY—6. 

. F. Hoffecker, Norristown. 
William W. Rupert, Pottstown. 
Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown. 
Margaret C. Zillafro, Ardmore. 
we B. Staley, Ardmore. 

H. Gerberich, Royersford. 
NoRTHUMBERLAND—3. 
Benjamin Apple, ne. 
A. Reist Rutt, Milt 
Joseph Howerth, a 
PrrRy—2. 


Ezra H. Bryner, New Bloomfield. 
J. L. L. Bucke, Duncannon. 
PHILADELPHIA—11. 
Beware Brooks,* R. 696, City Hall. 
A. Singer, R. 696, City Hall. 
EW. Moore, 204 8. fit St. 

. Q. Adams, 819 S. St. Bernard St. 
. A. M. Passmore, * 1326 Arch St. 
M. G.Brumbaugh, *3324 Walnut St. 

J. H. Michener,* 4512 Regent St. 

John .. Shroy,*1608 Diamond &t. 

Chas. C. Harriman, 1415 Arch St. 

Alice D. Michener, 4512 Regent St. 

L. B. Patridge,4424 Larchwood Av. 
OTTER— 


Otis A. Kilbourn, Coudersport. 
ScHUYLKILL—22. 
Geo. W. Weiss,* Schuylkill Haven. 
ig N. Ebrhart, Mahanoy City. 
H. Spayd,* Minersville. 
“W. Coo yer, Shenandoah. 
nen <richbaum, Minersville. 
D. H. Christ, Minersville. 
Kate 8. Richards, Minersville. 
Sada C. Tovey, Minersville. 
Alice Bee, Minersville. 
George M. Clauser, Minersville. 
Sallie Price, Minersville. 
Carrie ee, Minersville. 
Maggie B. Jones, Minersville. 
Florence Beatty, Minersville. 
Estelle Williams, Minersville. 
fe Parnell, Minersville. 
Jessie M. Jenkins, Minersville. 
Maria Brennan, Minersville. 
Sara Holley, Minersville. 
Antoinette B. Jones, Minersville. 
Jeremiah M. Hoffman,* Cressona. 
Mary BP. Roehrig, Minersville. 
OMERSET—1. 
Calvin Bowman, Husband. 
10Ga— 


W. R. Longstreet, Mansfield. 
Vrenanco—3. 


B. V. Riddle, Franklin. 
F A. Babcock, O11 City. 
N. P. Kinsley, Franklin. 
WARREN—2. 

A. W. Mumford, Sheffield. 

J. H. West, Kinzua. 
WASHINGTON—33. 

Frank R. Hall, Washington. 

Theodore B. Noss,* California. 

Mrs. T. B. Noss, California. 

Jos’e McDonough, Washington. 

Pearl Dennison, Claysville. 

Minnie O. Maloy, Monongahela. 

ey Thomson, Charleroi. 

W. D. Brightwell, weeeepeeen. 

Sadie Powell, Coal Bluff. 

Mary Culbertson, phere on. 

Blanche Stewart, Cla 

Emma Frazier, Washin on. 

Isabella Freebey, Wash: ngton. 

Emma McPeake, Canonsburg. 

J. A. Snodgrass, Charlerol. 

J. D. Trussell, Claysville. 

W. D. Brightwell, Washington. 
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| Mary C. O’Brien, Washington. 
|Edna M. Patterson, Monongahela. 
Clara G. Cooper, Venetia. 
|G. A. Wolford, Monongahela. 
| C. M. Herron, Washington. 
| Bertha B. Fife, Canonsburg. 

| Susie Riall, Venetia. 
Madge DeHaven, . “oa 
|S. Etta Douglass, Venet 
| Louis Lutton, McDonald. 

Cad M. Sarr, Washington. 
Nora Toms, Bul -. 
1D. A. brown, McDonald. 
|; Guy M. Philips, Finleyville. 
Catharine Darsie, Washington. 


| Blizabeth D. Williams ,Canonsburg. 


Wayne—1. 
| D. L. Hower, Honesdale. 
WESTMORELAND—148. 
iw. W. Ulerich, Latrobe. 
| John W. Anthony, Jeannette. 
B. S. Hunnell, New Kensington. 


Myrtle C. Hunnell, New Kensington. 


| BE. Hankey, New Kensington. 


Cecelia Hampsey,New Kensington. 


| Belle Dugan, New —— 
M. Dyesa, New Kensin 
| Maude Shaner, New eosington. 
| M. Winteer, New Kensington. 
Charlotte Horton, N. Kensington. 
Kathleen Crowley. N. Kensington. 
Anna Davis, New Kensington. 
Susie Allen, New Kensington. 
Ida Hood, New Kensington. 
May Goodsell, New Kensington. 
Myra Stewart, New Kensington. 
Mary A. Churns, Latrobe. 
Libbie McLude, Greensburg. 
Laura Mumaw, Scottdale. 
Florence Hill, Scottdale. 
Katherine M. Ulery, Greensburg. 
Etta M. Work, Greensburg. 
Cc. L. Shaver, West Newton. 
J Ss. Song West Newton. 
Ira = Long, West Newton. 
Sadie L. Sampson, West Newton. 
Anna Piefer, Greensburg. 
Lyda Evane, Greensburg. 
E cones Evans, Greensburg. 
W. G. Dugan, Parnassus. 
Mary K. Atchison, Parnassus. 
Blizabeth B. Moore, Parnassus. 
Julia C. Dugan, Parnassus. 
Lyda M. Dumm, Parnassus. 
Iva BE. McJenkin, a 
Cora L. Allan, Parnassu 
Laura Klin ensmith, Parnasous. 
Clara Crawford, Parnassus. 
W. W. Henry, Greensburg. 
Mary R. Price, Gibsonton. 
Carrie 
Jennie K. Roley, Belle _— 
. L. Mull, Harrison Cit 

Elizabeth Kiddie, Harrison City. 
Mabel Lauffer, Harrison City. 
H. J. Fink, Harrison City. 
Melissa Wigle, Irwin. 
Della Wanamaker, Claridge. 
Jennie Luther, Fort Palmer. 
Emma §8. Kautz, Crafton. 
Myrtle Brinker. Boquet. 
Mary BE. C. Steele, Manordale. 
Maude Harkness, Duffs. 
8S. BE. Thompson, New Alexandria. 
Anna M. Hazlett, Latrobe. 
Henrietta Welty. Irw in. 
Eva M. Crooks, Parnassus. 
George BE. Reynolds, Jeannette. 
Edith Sloan, Jeannet tte. 
Lucy Glass, Jeanne 
Elizabeth Pearsall, _—_—* 
Annie Insley, Jeannette. 
Fannie Greathead, Jeannette. 
Belle Doty, Jeannette. 
| Maud Hither, Jeannette. 
| Anna Koechenline, Jeannette. 
Nina Koonce, Jeannette. 

Eva McCreery, Jeannette. 
| Carrie Noel, Jeannette. 

| Grace Bradlev, Jeannette. 
| Ella Albitz. Jeannette. 
| Dorothy Hill, Jeannette. 





T. Murphey, Belle Vernon. 
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Lillie Elkin, Jeannette. 
Margaret Bradley, Jeannette. 
Bertha Grove, Jeannette. 
Lucie Pooley, Jeannette. 
Bertha Baker, Jeannette. 
Margaretta Bennett, Jeannette. 
Gertrude Yendoli, Jeannette. 
Clara B. Warnock, Larimer. 
Mar ed L. eg ow West Newton. 
Ankney, Welty. 
) a A. Hayes, Donegal. 
Ella J. McKelvy, Fort Palmer. 
wy A te son, Harrison City. 
ay: ey, Harrison City. 
anna McClain Smithton. 
C. H. Dits, Irwin. 
C. Shaw, Irwin. 
Lyda Swanson, Irwin. 
Carrie L. Sowash, Irwin. 
Luella Barcus, Irwin. 
pathese Barron, Latrobe. 
Dora M. Berkey, Bolivar. 
Gertrude Thomas, Derry Station. 
Ella A. Barnett, Hillside. 
Frank Moore, West Newton. 
Edna Brown, Derry Station. 
Mattie Robb, Fort Palmer. 
age 4 Harper, Derry Station. 
W. C. Hanawalt, Derry Station. 
W. M. Plitcher, Greensburg. 
Maud Slemens, Scottdale. 
B. 8S. Fox, Scottdale. 
O. E. Barker, Latrobe. 
C. A. Gap Armagh. 
pies = istner, Latrobe. 
Lyda Hays, Latrobe. 
Katharine W. Thompson, Latrobe. 
Fannie A. Thomas, Derry Station. 
Ada Fausold, Latrobe. 
Martha L. Dovey, Latrobe. 
Gertrude, Richard, Latrobe. 
Nannie J. Thomas, Latrobe. 
Ida M. Hazlett, Latrobe. 
Lottie A. Golde, Latrobe. 
Bertha B. Albert, Latrobe. 
Ada M. Peebles, Latrobe. 
Anna S. Keener, Latrobe. 
> > Shaw, Latrobe. 
A. Strong, Latrobe. 
f < ‘Best, win. 
Keturah ‘Cam bell, Latrobe. 
Ada Overly, ecksburg. 
Ruth Johnson, Arnold. 
Edith M. Stout, Arnold. 
Olive Rutledge, Arnold. 
W. S. Fimily, Arnold. 
Laura M. ankey, Drennen. 
Mezzie McKean, Drennen. 
G. Wilbur Keister, Export. 
Mollie Hughes, Fi Fitz Henry. 
Kate New 
ae B. kane Stauffer. 
Thompson, New Alexandria. 
; & C. Emerson, Manor Station. 
Emma Thompson, Irwin. 
Maude Latffer, Manor Station. 
Katherine Irwin, Manor Station. 
Lawrence Creighton, Murraysville. 
A. Thompson, New Alexandria. 
Fred_ S. Breed, Vandergrift. 
Charlotte T. Tonks, Lucesco. 
Ida R. Wardley. Mt. Pleasant. 
B. oe penberger. Greensburg. 
Jennie Richards, Ligonier. 
Georgia Lowry, Ligonier. 
THER STaTeEs—16. 
2 i.” Trenton, New Jersey. 
X. Snvder,* Sheer A Colorado. 
Ginite Sg Mayville, New York. 
Sarah BW. Covert,Franklin,Indiana. 
Thos. Wiikison, Windham, Ohio. 


‘|N. O. Wilhelm,New York City.N. cs 


James McComb, Lon ont, 

M. D. Morris. Martin s Ferry. 0. 
Alta Grace Elis, Elmira, N.Y. 
Anna ia, Crumlin, Ont., Can. 
Jessie M Kelly, Knoxville, Iowa. 
Mary G. Knight, Webster, N. Y 
Anna Fulton, Whitney, Ohio. 

Lila Kirkpatrick, Ada, Ohio. 

Nellie Woods, Milford Centre, oO. 
G. W. Holden, Springfield, Mass. 





